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■-[The  Customers  Always  Write]- 


The  Journal  invites  its  readers  to  send  letters. 

Here    It    Is,    Howard! 

Several  of  Howard's  fraternity  brothers  have 
had  their  pictures  printed  in  the  Journal,  and  I 
am  sure  nt  would  be  a  great  surprise  to  him  to 
open  the  pages  and  see  himself  posing  beside  the 
sign,  although  he  didn't  tell  me  where  it  was 
taken. — Mrs.  H.  J.  Smith,  1038  Hillstone  Road, 
Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio. 

Shot   in   the    Dark? 

I  would  like  an  opportunity  to  contact  any 
and  all  Sig  Eps  in  the  Central  Pacific  Area. 
Among  all  the  servicemen  and  civilians  here  in 
Oahu,  it  seems  there  must  be  some  alumni  pres- 
ent. To  get  in  touch  with  them  is  a  problem.  I've 
noticed  that  several  national  fraternities  have 
meetings,  etc.,  among  those  men  represented  here. 
Perhaps  if  just  a  few  of  us  could  get  together  and 
formulate  a  strategic  plan  to  greet  the  others  it 
would  be  a  definite  help. 

Guess  you  see  what  I'm  driving  at;  I  want  to 
keep  in  contact  with  the  real  life  of  the  fraternity 
— not  just  the  news  carried  by  the  Journal.  I 
believe  such  a  plan  would  be  profitable  among 
other  reasons  to  heighten  our  morale,  help  pass 
time  enjoyably  in  the  company  of  men  with  things 
in  common,  and  to  help  the  fraternity  the  best 
we  can. 

Will  be  interested  in  anything  you  may  have 
to  say.  And  on  the  go-ahead  from  you,  if  such 
is  the  case,  I  will  see  if  I  can  get  something 
started.  Naturally,  to  start  the  whole  thing  will 
be  a  shot  in  the  dark — but  then  so  was  the 
"Saturday  Night  Club." — Samuel  W.  Gear- 
hart,  Jr.,  Pennsylvania  Eta,  Yard  Testing  Labora- 
tory, U.  S.  Navy  Yard,  Pearl  Harbor,  T.H. 

— >The  Journal  believes  reader  Gearhart's 
plan  to  be  a  step  in  the  light. 

No  Snobbishness 

Contrary  to  the  impression  you  may  have  given, 
I  am  not  native  to  the  state  of  Kansas,  but  was 
born  and  spent  my  "formative"  years  in  the  middle- 
class  alleys  of  Gary,  Ind.,  and  had  a  year's  school- 
ing at  a  small  college  in  Ohio  before  deciding 
upon  Kansas  University.  Continuing  in  a  frank 
vein,  I  was  staunchly  opposed  to  fraternities  in 
general,  and  shied  away  from  the  few  "feelers" 
pushed  my  way  at  K.U.,  and  joined  the  Kansas 
Gamma  chapter  knowing  only  one  member,  a  very 
good  friend  of  mine  in  the  journalism  department. 
Needless  to  say,  I  joined  with  considerable  mis- 
givings. In  the  atmosphere  of  half-reality  and  un- 
certainty that  hovered  over  every  college  campus  in 
the  days  when  the  draft  boards  reached  out  and 
grabbed,  and  when  the  few  survivors  were  in  some 


CAPTION  BY  MAMA:  Mrs.  H.  J.  Smith,  mother  of 
Cpl.  Howard  E.  Smith,  Ohio  Gamma,  comments  on 
this  snapshot  of  her  son  on  Bougainville,  "Usually 
no  shirt  as  it  got  120"  hot  when  no  fighting  and  the 
thermometer  blew  its  top  during  attacks.  He  put  it 
on  for  the  picture." 

reserve,  waiting  for  notice  to  leave,  I  appreciated 
the  comradeship  and  sanity  of  the  fraternity  and 
the  chapter.  There  was  no  caste  system,  no  flaunt- 
ing of  wallets,  no  regard  of  classwork  and  study 
as  an  evil  to  be  by-passed  whenever  possible.  I 
was  sold  on  Sig  Ep. — Cpl.  Wm.  J.  Feeney, 
APO  230,  c/o  Postmaster,  New  York,  N.Y. 

— ^Editors  of  The  Woman's  Home  Com- 
panion, for  the  love  of  God,  please  copy! 
See  also  page  196  of  this  magazine. 

Wise  Guy 

Have  been  on  duty  in  the  Atlantic  for  about 
six  months  now  and  from  the  appearance  of 
things  it  looks  as  if  we  will  be  the  last  ship 
to  leave  the  Atlantic  and  head  for  the  seas  where 
the  hunting  is  much  more  choice.  The  real  news 
is  that  my  engagement  was  announced  on  February 
1  to  Miss  Betty  Doll  of  Hollis,  Long  Island. 
I  realize  the  Journal  doesn't  print  engagements, 
but  I  thought  if  I  wrote  a  letter  it  might  get  in. — 
Ens.  Harold  D.  Sherwood,  Pennsylvania  Ep- 
silon,  '44,  U.S.S.  Booth  (D.E.  178),  c/o  Fleet 
Post  Office,  New  York  City. 

Reunion  in  Paris 

There  are  undoubtedly  many  Sig  Eps  in  France. 
I  have  run  into  Lt.  Col.  Carmon  C.  Harris,  Okla- 
homa Alpha,  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  De- 
partment, Seine  Section,  Communications  Zone.  He 
is  the  Trial  Judge  Advocate  prosecuting  the  nearly 
200  soldiers  now  being  tried  for  the  pilferage  of 
Government  supplies  and  their  sale  to  civilians. 
Maj.  Fred  Wade,  Tennessee  Alpha,  is  Commanding 
Officer,  Claims  Team  No.    11,   stationed  here  in 
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Paris.  He  will  be  remembered  by  old  timers  as 
the  director  of  the  Cleveland  Conclave.  Although 
Fred  Wade  and  I  went  to  college  together  and 
have  been  friends  for  years,  we  were  in  Paris 
approximately  two  months  before  we  knew  the 
other  was  here.  My  Headquarters  had  necessarily 
occupied  a  garage  building  without  the  formality 
of  a  lease  or  any  agreement  for  reimbursement 
when  we  arrived  in  Paris  a  few  days  after  its 
liberation.  When  the  owner  filed  a  claim  for  re- 
imbursement it  was  submitted  to  Wade  and  in 
that  manner  we  learned  the  other  was  in  Paris. — 
E.  H.  QuALLS,  Colonel,  T  C,  Executive  Officer, 
APO  350,  c/o  Postmaster,  New  York  City. 

Hands  Across  .  .  . 

I  can  hardly  wait  between  issues  to  read  of  my 
old  fraternity  brothers  and  to  see  how  things  are 
going  in  schools  and  colleges.  Though  Oregon 
Beta  has  been  entirely  absorbed  by  the  war  for  the 
past  two  years,  some  of  the  boys  do  try  to  keep 
in  touch.  Here  somewhere  in  India  as  photo  tech- 
nician with  an  Air  Service  Group,  I  have  heard 
from  S/Sgt.  G.  Duncan  Wimpress,  who  is  some- 
where in  Holland  or  Germany,  and  from  John  J. 
Mathews,  who  should  be  on  his  way  back  to  the 
States  from  Australia  if  the  rotation  plan  is  work- 
ing.—PvT.  Dan.  F.  Dill,  19119832,  APO  433, 
c/o  Postmaster,  New  York  City. 


El 


mcr  s 


Safe 


Thought  the  Journal  might  like  to  convey  to 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Sig  Eps  all  over  the 
world  the  news  that  Sgt.  Elmer  J.  Gray,  reported 
missing  in  action  in  Germany  last  December,  is  in 


Our  Cover 

I  HE  boys  at  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology, 
Hohoken,  N.J.,  are  responsible  for  the  excellent 
shot  of  William.  Carter  and  Pledge  William 
Beksi,  both  of  Uncle  Sam's  Navy,  posed  as  they 
read  the  article  on  Secretary  of  the  Navy  James 
Forrestal  in  last  September's  Journal.  For  more 
news  of  chapter  life  at  Stevens,  turn  to  "On  the 
Campus." 


a  German  prison  camp  and  writes  that  "It  is 
cold  here,  but  all  is  well — send  eats."  After 
finishing  his  basic  training  in  the  infantry  and 
spending  nine  months  in  the  A.S.T.P.  at  Alabama 
Polytech,  Elmer  went  overseas  in  October,  1944. — 
Elmer  Gray,  Sr.,  4528  Fessenden  St.  N.W., 
Washington,   D.C. 


I  think  I've  men- 
tioned this  before,  but 
here  in  Alsace,  France, 
with  the  Seventh  U.S„ 
Army,  I  still  look  in 
vain  for  any  real  news 
of  Colorado  Gamma.  I 
have  flown  quite  a  few 
missions,  but  not  so 
many  as  I  would  like 
to.  Best  regards  to 
Sig  Eps  everywhere. — 
Capt.  Harry  James 
Kern,  Colorado  Delta, 
'40,  APO  410,  c/o  Post- 
master, New  York  City. 


CAPT.  KERN 


THREE  GRAYS:  Dad  Gray  wiih  sons  Elmer   (Army) 
and  his  Navy  brother   (name  not  furnished). 


Antidote   to    Morbidity 

News  of  brothers  on  various  fronts  and  of  the 
efforts  and  achievements  of  the  chapters  back  home 
are  just  the  thing  to  take  one's  mind  off  the  morbid 
present  and  back  to  the  pleasant  past. — T/4 
Albert  W.  Brown,  Kansas  Alpha,  '43,  APO 
339,  c/o  Postmaster,  New  York  City. 

Reminiscence 

Despite  the  fact  that  it  must  "chase"  me  half 
way  around  the  world  these  days  to  reach  me,  it 
is  a  great  pleasure  to  read  the  Journal  for  in  it 
I  find  re-acquaintanceship  with  a  number  of  broth- 
ers I  knew  when  I  was  attending  the  University 
of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Missouri  Alpha.  Among  them  is  Hal  Boyle, 
a  former  roommate  at  the  chapter  house  there,  and 
who,  I  see,  is  now  a  well-rated  A. P.  correspondent, 
in  France,  and  who  recently  suffered  wounds  in 
an  operation  there.  Much  of  his  material  is  now 
claiming  front-page  space.  We  both  handled  the 
Missouri  Alpha  newspaper.  The  Sig  Ep  Tiger, 
while  in  school.  Being  in  the  Navy  now,  I  was 
thrilled  to  see  the  picture  of  Mr.  Forrestal  on  a  re- 
cent cover. — Lt.  Robert  L.  Guill,  Missouri  Alpha, 
'32,  USNR,  San  Carlos  Hotel,  Monterey,  Calif. 
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REBUILD   NOW!!! 

GRAND  Secretary  William  W.  Hind- 
man,  Jr.,  author  of  the  "Rebuild 
Now"  slogan,  never  ceases  to  practice 
that  advice,  even  while  the  photographer 
is  at  work.  When  the  picture  atop  this 
column  was  taken,  Bill  was  with  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  boys  in  Madison 
conferring  with,  left  to  right,  Ray  Lee 
and  John  Schmidt.  The  picture  presum- 
ably was  snapped  by  Robert  L.  Leaf,  Jr., 
present  historian  of  Wisconsin  Beta,  a 
transfer  from  the  Lawrence  College  Chap- 
ter  at  Appleton. 

Incidentally,  there  is  more  news  from 
Leaf  on  the  Wisconsin  chapter  in  the 
"On  the  Campus"  section,  which  is  by  far 
the  largest  undergraduate  department  of 
news  printed  since  before  Pearl  Harbor — 
a  cheerful  and  unmistakable  sign  that  the 
institution  of  young  men  living  together 
in  a  true  college  home  is  a  sober  business, 
in    war    or    in    peace. 

Best-reporter  mention  for  the  present 
issue  goes  to  a  serviceman — 1st  Lt.  Erving 
Furbush,  a  graduate  in  1929  from  the 
Norwich  chapter.  Buzz,  who  sent  in  a 
tremendous  raft  of  material  about  his 
Vermont  Alpha  brothers,  including  Lt. 
Col.  Leonard  H.  Nason  who  he  says  "is 
tops  in  Norwich  and  Vermont  Alpha 
tradition."  is  the  father  of  five  beautiful 
children,  a  fact  which  made  him  rather 
tardy,  he  says,  in  getting  into  war.  He 
joined  up  about  two  years  ago  when 
"there  was  a  big  cry  tor  anti-aircraft 
officers."   as  he  expresses  it. 

By  all  odds  the  cleanest,  best-prepared 
copy  came  from  the  Iowa  Gamma  boys, 
as   did   the  best   selection   of  photographs. 


JOHN  ROBSON,    Editor 

Publication  Office: 
450  Ahnaip  St.,  Menasha,  Wis. 

Publication  Manager: 
WILLIAM  W.  HINDMAN.  JR. 


A  Noble,  Wonderful  Task 

There  is  scarcely  a  chapter  in  the  Frater- 
nity today  that  does  not  have  its  returned 
veteran.  The  number  is  constantly  increasing. 
With  Germany  out  of  the  war,  the  trickle  of 
discharged  GIs  bids  to  turn  into  a  consid- 
erable current  of  manpower  that  will  be  tre- 
mendously influential  on  campus  life. 

The  chief  of  these  influences  should  be 
to  drive  a  great  many  of  the  aspects  of  ex- 
travagant play  and  the  spirit  of  carnival  liv- 
ing, so  to  speak,  out  of  collegiate  life,  by 
which  it  has  often  been  largely  characterized. 
Naturally,  it  is  all  to  the  good  if  this  influ- 
ence— though  always  permitting  fun  and 
happy  times — can  cause  the  purposes  of  the 
college  to  become  more  functional,  more  full- 
fledged  by  standards  of  mankind  learning 
how  to  live  together.  When  this  influence 
becomes  energetic  enough,  it  can  bring  the 
methods  and  standards  of  the  university  un- 
der fire,  providing  at  length  devotion  to  new 
standards  which  will  produce  men  with  char- 
acter, sound  unto  eternity. 

The  former  president  of  Hamilton  College, 
Dr.  William  H.  Cowley,  has  analyzed  the 
woeful  cancerous  disease  that  has  long  beset 
higher  learning,  in  the  following  way: 

"There  are  many  reasons  for  decay,  but 
the  following  three  are  basic:  the  fragmenta- 
tion of  the  curriculum^  intellectualism,  and 
social  irresponsibility.  By  fragmentation  I 
mean  the  breaking  down  of  the  curriculum 
into  such  minute  fragments  that  it  has  lost 
the  core  of  its  meaningfulness  both  to  stu- 
dents and  the  public.  By  intellectualism  I 
mean  the  conviction  of  a  substantial  majority 
of  American  educators  that  the  responsibility 
of  education  is  merely  the  intellectual  train- 
ing of  students  rather  than  their  education 
as  whole  people;  that,  in  brief,  the  college 
is  a  'mind  factory'  and  nothing  more.  By 
social  irresponsibility  I  mean  the  irresponsi- 


bility of  large  numbers  of  faculty  members 
and  students  alike  for  the  protection  and  de- 
velopment of  our  basic  institutions." 

One  of  our  own  Sig  Ep  boys,  Paul  Mac- 
Clennan,  secretary  of  the  chapter  at  Syracuse, 
relates  the  pleasant  and  inspiring  example 
of  a  returned  GI  that  should  serve  to  bolster 
any  chapter  in  these  times.  Capt.  George 
Regan,  USMC,  fresh  from  the  Pacific,  after 
two  years  in  combat  returned  to  this  country 
with  the  foremost  thought  to  be  initiated. 
He  had  made  every  eff^ort  to  be  initiated  over- 
seas but  it  was  found  impossible,  despite  that 
members  had  offered  to  memorize  the  ritual 
and  go  across  to  initiate  him. 

Arrangements  were  made  immediately 
upon  his  arrival  in  the  country  and  one  of  his 
first  acts  was  to  become  a  brother  in  New 
York  Alpha  of  3igma  Phi  Epsilon. 

"Certainly  there  must  be  something  in  fra- 
ternity life,"  writes  Paul  MacClennan,  "aside 
from  three  meals  a  day  and  a  place  to  sleep 
in  the  chapter  house  that  prompted  Captain 
Regan  to  go  through  all  he  has  and  still  have 
Sig  Ep  in  his  mind."  Said  MacClennan:  "It 
was  a  fine  tribute  and  pointed  out  more  than 
ever  that  the  bonds  of  fraternity  are  very 
strong,  and  extended  beyond  material 
things." 

In  a  letter  from  Cpl.  William  Feeney,  one 
of  the  Kansas  Gamma  boys,  reprinted  in 
part  in  this  issue,  a  picture  is  presented  of 
both  sides  of  fraternity.  It  is  a  picture  of 
snobbishness  and  false  values  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  picture  of  a  training  ground  in 
character  on  the  other.  Cpl.  Feeney,  once 
fearful  of  the  snobbish  aspects  of  Greekdom, 
says,  "There  was  no  caste  system,  no  flaunting 
of  wallets,  no  regard  of  classwork  and  study 
as  an  evil  to  be  by-passed  whenever  possible." 

Of  course,  this  has  always  been  a  good 
chapter.  Ben  Hibbs,  a  Kansas  Gamma  man, 
today  the  editor  of  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  but  after  the  last  war  a  young  lad  living 
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with  other  young  fellows  in  the  house  at 
Kansas  when  World  War  I  veterans  came 
back^  candidly  vows  that  he  learned  a  lot 
from  the  experience  of  fraternity.  He  learned 
there,  he  declares,  the  vital  importance  of 
social  interrelationships  as  well  as  something 
about  how  they  should  be  conducted.  It 
taught  him  "not  to  make  snap  judgments" ; 
it  broadened  his  sense  of  values. 

The  critical  point  of  these  paragraphs  is 
that  only  men  of  false  judgment  would  con- 
demn a  home  which  contributed  to  the 
growth  of  truly  noble  character  as  bad,  just 
as  only  men  of  false  judgment  would  con- 
demn a  home  which  contributed  to  juvenile 
delinquency  and  laxity  and  ill-fed  bodies 
as  good.  The  family  as  an  institution  is  not 
always  noble.  The  fraternity  as  an  institution 
is  not  always  noble.  The  editors  of  The 
Woman's  Home  Companion  have  published 
an  article  in  the  April,  1945,  issue,  stigmatiz- 
ing fraternities  and  sororities  as  bad — 
"Heartbreak  on  the  Campus,"  with  the  blurb 
that  fraternities  and  sororities  must  go!  By 
all  the  truth  of  the  moral  formula,  the  effect 
of  this  can  only  be  extremely  evil.  Its  effect, 
though  seemingly  indirect  and  far-fetched  to 
the  myopic  eye,  is  against  the  idea  of  fra- 
ternity, it  is  against  the  idea  of  men  learning 
how  to  live  together  by  getting  into  a  setting 
where  they  actually  can  live  together.  It  is 
too  bad  that  it  cannot  be  more  clearly  seen 
that  in  the  long  run  things  which  don't  give 
brotherhood  a  chance  do  give  blood-shed  a 
chance. 

The  task  is  for  men  to  learn  to  behave 
themselves,  in  fraternities  and  out  of  them. 
The  task  isn't  too  difficult  to  teach.  There 
are  good  groups  like  the  Kansas  one  men- 
tioned which  do  it  as  naturally  as  breathing. 
Still  other  groups  have  to  be  taught.  Still 
others  have  to  be  taught  and,  in  addition, 
supervised  by  oldsters  with  a  firmer  hand. 
Still  others  have  to  be  corrected. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  blame  the 
fault  of  snobbishness  on  the  fraternities.  On 
every  campus  it  is,  in  one  way  or  another, 
clearly  the  President's  Office  which  is  to 
blame.  Young  people,  maturing  young  men 
and  women  alike,  are  but  human,  and  when 
they  become  spoiled  in  any  way  it  is  because 
of  some  harmful   condition.   The   ideal   of 


brotherhood  is  for  everybody;  only  the 
President's  Office  can  be  to  blame  when  a 
campus  which  contains  two  thousand  men, 
for  example,  all  of  whom  are  potential  fra- 
ternity men,  maintains  only  ten  fraternities. 

The  impulse  to  extravagance  and  grand 
living,  also,  is  derived  from  a  harmful  cam- 
pus philosophy  that  is  clearly  spawned  by 
the  educational  administrators  and  scholars 
themselves,  if  not  by  their  action,  then  by 
lack  of  it,  by  neglect — indeed  by  utterly 
blinking  the  few  simple  tenets  of  Christian 
teaching. 

There  are  smaller  transgressions  of  the 
Greek-letter  boys  that  have  contributed  to  a 
bad  press,  to  an  unkindly  public  sentiment 
— a  situation  that  many  educators  have 
pounced  upon  as  so  many  drooling  vultures 
drugged  by  the  Judas  fever ;  namely,  a  naive 
type  of  braggadoccio  and  boosterism,  of 
bragging  about  their  big  shots,  a  flaunting 
of  the  fraternity  crest  (vanity,  vanity!),  and 
other  such  natural  juvenilities  which  are  in- 
evitable when  proper  mature  example  and 
guidance  are  absent — and  which  are  absent, 
incidentally,  because  campus  teachers  dis- 
pense but  one  special  and  one-sided  product 
— intellectual  fodder  divided  into  categories 
(fragments  as  Dr.  Cowley  calls  them) — ^with 
not  the  slightest  feeling  of  assumption  of 
responsibility  for  guidance  in  a  sense  of  pro- 
portion in  all  matters  of  the  spirit  as  well  as 
of  the  material. 

Through  the  whole  picture  the  chief  value 
of  university  life  as  it  stands  today  is  in  its 
opportunity  to  train  young  people  in  brother- 
hood. It  is  the  true  basis  for  the  small  happy 
community,  where  every  man  helps  his  fel- 
low, where  every  man  is  given  the  right  start 
towards  health  and  strength  and  good  will 
and  personal  happiness  which  he  is  finally 
impelled  to  share  with  others,  to  a  larger 
community — a  community  as  large  as  the 
world,  in  which  the  same  principle  of  fra- 
ternity is  extended,  and,  because  it  is,  there 
will  at  length  be  no  more  wars. 

It  is  a  noble,  wonderful  task,  filled  with 
the  challenge  to  duty  and  seriousness,  of 
course,  but  also  with  adventure  and  a  lot  of 
fun,  as  the  fruits  of  the  task  are  reaped.  The 
teaching  of  brotherhood  should  come  first; 
all  the  other  things  may  be  added  unto  that. 
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CIVILIZATION:  This  mural  by  the  artist  Georse 
Willoughby  Maynard  depicts  a  promising  and  opu- 
lent female  figure  of  mature  experience  who  points 
with  quiet  cheer  and  confidence  to  the  Book  of  Life. 


WHITHER  THE 
MARCH  OF  MAN? 

By  Edward  A.  Strecker,  M.D. 

An  eminent  American  psychiatrist 
points  out  the  steps  in  a  Golden 
Rule  method  for  curing  mankind's 
neuroses  and  building  enduring  peace. 


Id 


HOSE  who  will  not  learn  history  are  con- 
Idemned  to  repeat  its  mistakes."  It  is  a 
sad  commentary  upon  the  intelligence  of  our 
species  that  in  all  ages  human  beings  have 


consistently  and  flagrantly  disregarded  the 
lessons  of  history.  The  crisis  through  which 
we  are  now  passing  and  which  almost  pre- 
cipitated us  into  the  abyss  of  barbarism  was 
foretold  more  than  a  century  ago  by  those 
whose  vision,  sharpened  by  a  long  contem- 
plation of  human  history,  could  see  the  shad- 
ows of  coming  events.  Hegel  wrote:  "The 
masses  are  advancing."  Comte  declared  "that 
without  some  spiritual  influence,  our  age, 
which  is  a  revolutionary  age,  will  produce  a 
catastrophe."  Nietzsche  could  see  "the  flood- 
tide  of  nihilism  rising." 

If  we  do  not  heed  history  this  time,  it  is 
doubtful  that  if  again  we  shall  be  given  the 
opportunity  of  repenting  and  repeating  its 
lessons.  We  should  have  learned  now  if  never 
before  that  machinery,  particularly  machinery 
of  war,  is  possessed  of  certain  Frankenstein- 
ish  qualities.  Machines  of  war  have  now 
reached  such  a  degree  of  efficiency  that  should 
they  turn  and  rend  us  again,  then  our  civiliza- 
tion and  culture  will  be  so  smashed  that 
never  again  will  it  be  able  to  function.  The 
era  in  which  we  live  will  be  known  to  pos- 
terity as  the  beginning  of  the  great  machine 
age,  and  our  supreme  achievement  has  been 
the  genius  with  which  we  have  made  ma- 
chines which  at  our  behest  produce  in  vast 
standardized  quantities  the  things  we  need 
and  use.  It  will  be  catastrophic  if  we  fail  to 
remember  the  lessons  of  this  war,  that  ma- 
chines may  be  used  as  readily  for  wanton 
destruction  as  for  constructive  purposes. 

In  this  connection  the  neuropsychiatry  of 
the  war  has  been  truly  impressive.  Appar- 
ently there  is  the  danger  of  producing  a  de- 
vitalization and  bankruptcy  of  human  emo- 
tions, so  that  they  will  respond  strongly  only 
to  stimuli  that  are  material,  with  a  conse- 
quent weak  and  enervated  reaction  to  the 
stimuli  of  much  needed  philosophical  and 
spiritual  checks  and  balances.  No  matter  to 
what  technical  heights  a  civilization  and  cul- 
ture may  soar,  no  matter  how  comfortable 
and  even  luxurious  the  products  and  gadgets 
of  machines  may  make  everyday  living,  it  is 
still  true  that  a  civilization  devoid  of  non- 
material  philosophies  and  spiritual  assets  and 
without  benefit  of  their  influences  is  doomed 
to  fall  and  miserably  perish. 

Certain  neuropsychiatric  experiences  of 
this  war  have  been  so  significant  that  there 
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can  be  only  one  inference  from  them:  we 
must  learn  at  once  a  sounder  evaluation  of 
democratic  civilization  and  put  it  into  prac- 
tice before  it  is  too  late.  A  considerable  seg- 
ment of  the  young  .  men  discharged  from 
the  Army  after  a  short  trial  of  service  and 
a  larger  segment  rejected  at  induction  are  best 
described  as  being  temperamentally  unsuited 
for  military  service.  The  men  in  the  group 
I  have  in  mind  often  showed  various  psycho- 
somatic symptoms  or  displayed  psychopathic 
traits,  but  as  every  service  psychiatrist  knows, 
the  basic  reason  why  they  could  not  be  ac- 
cepted or  had  to  be  discharged  was  because 
they  could  not  make  the  adjustment  to  mili- 
tary life.  The  records  show,  too,  that  the 
majority  had  not  adjusted  satisfactorily  in 
civilian  life. 

One  makes  no  progress  at  all  by  precipitat- 
ing arguments  as  to  whether  these  men  are 
really  sick.  Of  course,  they  are  sick  even  if 
there  should  happen  to  be  a  considerable 
element  of  malingering  in  the  situation. 
Much  more  important  is  it  to  know  what  the 
sickness  expresses:  Its  significance  for  de- 
mocracy and,  if  possible,  its  origin. 

The  psychiatric  reading  at  the  first  level 
beneath  the  surface  symptoms  would  seem  to 
express,  often  unconsciously  but  sometimes 
consciously,  not  only  an  inability  but  also  an 
unwillingness  to  serve.  Here  is  a  profound 
disturbance  of  the  "I  and  You"  relationship. 

The  social  portrait  of  a  human  being  might 
picture  him  surrounded  by  a  series  of  con- 
centric circles.  Those  circles  immediate  to 
him  might  symbolize  inalienable  personal 
rights — a  very  few  personal  and  sacred 
rights:  The  right  to  preserve  one's  life;  the 
right  to  bar  unwanted  and  unauthorized  in- 
truder's from  one's  home,  the  right  to  wor- 
ship God  as  one's  conscience  dictates,  the 
right  to  think  independently  though  not  al- 
ways to  carry  thoughts  into  action. 

Beyond  these  limited  circles  of  personal 
liberties  there  are  many  more  circles.  The 
areas  they  enclose  become  progressively 
larger  and  more  remote  from  the  central  fig- 
ure of  any  individual.  It  is  inevitable  that 
soon  these  areas  must  impinge  upon  and 
overlap  concentric  regions  which  encircle 
other  human  beings — highly  placed  or  lowly 
placed;  no  one  has  more  than  the  merest 
fractional   claim   upon   such   mutually   held 


...  OR  NEMESIS? 

territory.  For  instance,  insistence  that  others 
must  believe  and  act  as  we  believe  and  act 
and  resort  to  forceful  measures  to  compel 
agreement  is  not  the  exercise  of  personal 
liberty.  It  is  an  attempt  to  throttle  the  lib- 
erty of  others — license,  not  liberty.  The  ex- 
istence of  true  democracy  is  imperiled  not 
only  by  aggressive  commission  but  even  more 
seriously  by  omission.  If,  too,  many  of  those 
who  are  either  incapable  or  unwilling  to 
make  an  economic  and  social  return  occupy 
the  area  of  democracy  as  "squatters,"  then 
those  who  till  and  cultivate  the  land  eco- 
nomically and  socially  are  in  danger  of  being 
dispossessed.  The  intermediate  mutually  held 
territory  between  "I  and  You"  should  be, 
and,  in  fact,  it  must  be,  a  land  of  fair  "give 
and  take,"  of  reasonable  concession,  and  of 
decent  tolerance.  While  this  area  must  neces- 
sarily have  shifting  boundaries,  yet  it  is  so 
significant  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  too  much 
to  say  that  the  survival  or  the  death  of  de- 
mocracy will  depend  upon  a  clearer  under- 
standing and  a  more  accurate  delineation  of 
the  "I  and  You"  relationships  enclosed  in 
the  area. 

There  is  no  need  of  indicting  those  who 
insist  only  on  the  rights  and  privileges  ac- 
corded by  a  democracy  and  neither  under- 
stand nor  regard  the  duties  and  obligations 
incurred.  Only  in  very  small  degree  are  they 
responsible  for  their  undemocratic  behavior 
and  the  dangerous  situation  that  is  produced. 
Biological  and  constitutional  factors  cannot 
be  blamed  too  much.  For  one  thing,  in  the 
group  under  consideration  as  revealed  in  the 
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huge  laboratory  of  man  power  seeking  ade- 
quate service  by  induction  and  testing  men 
by  military  service,  generally  speaking  there 
was  no  evidence  of  intellectual  inferiority  But 
rather  there  was  obvious  evidence  of  emo- 
tional and  social  immaturity.  Much  more 
indictable  are  the  defects  in  childhood  train- 
ing, particularly  in  the  parent-child  and 
parent-surrogate-child  relationships — griev- 
ous failures  in  teaching  concessions  in  the 
matter  of  socalled  personal  rights,  a  reason- 
able amount  of  social  responsiveness,  and  at 
least  a  minimum  of  habituation  by  practice 
of  contribution  to  the  social  welfare  of  the 
family  and  community.  Since  such  lessons 
can  be  impressed  only  faintly  by  precept  and 
deeply  only  by  example,  one  cannot  escape 
the  conclusion  that  far  too  many  adults  who 
are  responsible  for  the  emotional  develop- 
ment of  children  are  themselves  emotionally 
and  socially  immature  and  consequently  basi- 
cally undemocratic  in  their  attitudes  and  be- 
havior. 

Perhaps  we  have  escaped  destruction  by 
grace  of  geography  which  gave  us  time  to 
prepare  against  the  enemies  of  our  democ- 
racy. The  virtual  annihilation  of  space  and 
time  precludes  any  more  geographical  favors. 
When  we  set  about  repairing  and  strengthen- 
ing our  external  defenses,  it  will  be  impor- 
tant to  remember  that  our  defensive  arma- 
ments of  war  will  be  only  as  strong  as  are  the 
faith  and  unity  of  the  people;  their  willing- 
ness to  receive  benefits  and  privileges  being 
matched  by  their  desire  to  give  democratic 
service  and  fulfill  democratic  duties. 

When  France  was  about  to  be  trampled 
under  the  heel  of  the  barbarian,  a  French 
workman  made  these  significant  remarks: 
"We  have  lacked  an  ideal.  We  came  to 
imagine  that  the  proper  duty  of  man  was  to 
arrange  an  easy  way  of  life,  individualistic 
to  the  point  of  selfishness.  We  saw  no  pur- 
pose than  the  ability  to  satisfy  our  wants.  We 
looked  upon  the  state  as  a  universal  purveyor 
and  we  always  spoke  of  our  due,  seldom  of 
our  duties.  We  persisted  in  our  errors.  For 
one  thing  we  persisted  in  leveling  the  nation 
down  and  in  imagining  that  the  state  would 
prove  an  everlasting  milch  cow. 

"The  awakening  is  rude.  A  terrific  task 
faces  our  young  generation,  what  is  left  of 
it.  We  must  do  all  we  can  morally  and  ma- 
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terially.  We  are  about  to  become  slaves.  But 
I  am  convinced  that  adversity  will  weld  the 
nation.  We  shall  have  to  bow  our  heads  but 
no  force  on  earth  will  be  able  to  break  our 
hearts. 

"Tell  all  this  to  the  Americans  and  warn 
them,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  perils  that  may 
befall  democracy  everywhere  when  it  for- 
gets that  free  men  have  duties  as  well  as 
rights." 

It  is  sadly  delusional  to  believe  that  na- 
tions will  rise  to  higher  levels  of  practice 
and  ideals  than  those  of  the  human  beings 
whose  sum  total  constitute  the  nations.  On 
the  contrary,  human  experience  demonstrates 
that  collective  behavior  and  ideals  are  on  a 
lower  plane  than  average  individual  aspira- 
tions and  conduct. 

Psychiatrists  in  this  war  have  had  a  larger 
experience  with  human  beings  than  ever  be- 
fore. In  civilian  life,  at  induction,  in  training, 
and  in  battle  they  have  seen  them  at  their 
best  and  at  their  worst.  They  are  entitled  to 
register  an  opinion  as  to  the  conditions  that 
would  insure  a  lasting  peace. 

There  must  be  an  adequate  compromise 
effected  between  the  "I"  of  the  national 
strength  and  desire  for  power  of  each  nation 
and  "You"  of  all  other  nations.  It  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  render  militarily  impotent  those 
nations  whose  mad  lust  for  power  almost 
plunged  the  world  into  barbarism.  A  peace 
derived  from  the  balance  of  power  formula 
is  too  precarious  and  the  balance  can  be 
readily  upset  in  a  few  years  by  a  shift  in 
world  politics.  An  imperialistic  peace  will 
not  bring  security.  A  peace  that  disregards 
the  rights  of  small  nations  will  not  suffice. 
All  these  patterns  of  peace  violate  that  ter- 
ritory intermediate  between  the  personal  "I" 
and  the  social  "You."  That  territory  exists 
between  nations  as  definitely  as  it  does  be- 
tween human  beings.  Unless  it  is  held  in- 
violate, nations  can  no  more  expect  to  find 
lasting  peace  than  can  individuals  hope  for 
a  sound  and  secure  democracy. 

Undoubtedly  man  will  always  retain  strong 
self-protective  behavior  drives.  It  could 
scarcely  be  otherwise  in  view  of  the  signifi- 
cant role  played  by  self-preservation  in  the 
long  and  bloody  history  of  his  struggle  for 
survival.  However,  as  time  passed  the  stark 
reality  of  "me  and  only  me"  was  somewhat 
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SIX  OF  THE  PRE-WAR  KIND:  Among  this  stalwart  group  of  25  University  of  Virginia  Sig  Eps, 
there  are  but  six  civilians,  the  rest  Navy  men.  Left  to  right,  they  are — First  row — Don  Nichols,  Hugh 
Ross,  Larry  Schaidt,  Joe  Morgan,  Harry  Taylor,  Jim  Mallory,  Pete  Thompson,  Jack  Forst;  second  row — 
Ed  Shumate,  Ed  Lilly,  John  White,  John  Scott;  third  row — Bill  Hitchins,  Lee  Daub,  Charles  Russell,  Don 
Quarforth,  Norris  Trostel,  Clyde  Johnson;  fourth  row — L.  W.  Vaughan,  Harry  Walker,  Harold  Seyle, 
Jack    Swindler,    John    Berryman,    Fred    Ewing,    Wayne    Waggoner.    All    are    trainees    in    brotherhood. 


reliev'ed  and  modified  by  the  expediency  of 
the  greater  strength  and  the  lessened  re- 
sponsibihty  and  blame  produced  by  the  bond 
of  numbers  of  human  beings  gathered  to- 
gether, and  later,  much  later,  by  thinking  and 
behavior  promoted  by  the  acquisition  of  the 
socalled  superego  functions.  In  every  human 
being  there  is  at  least  some  tinge  of  loyalty 
and  regard  for  his  family.  Sometimes  it  soars 
to  the  peaks  of  idealism,  life  being  aban- 
doned so  that  another  in  the  family  might 
survive.  Again,  in  almost  every  human  being 
there  is  at  some  time  at  least  a  trace  of  feel- 
ing for  the  state,  the  land  of  his  birth  or 
adoption.  Sometimes,  too,  this  segment  of 
self  reaches  for  the  skies  and  we  view  with 
awe  the  kind  of  patriot  who  is  saddened  only 
because  he  has  but  a  single  life  to  give  for  his 
country.  The  war  has  made  many  such 
patriots. 

Finally,  in  the  majority  of  men,  usually 
there  is  at  least  a  speck  (too  often  ultra- 
microscopic)   of  feeling  for  all  men,  not  as 


individuals  perhaps  because  they  have  suf- 
fered grievously  from  the  war  or  some  other 
catastrophe,  but  feeling  for  them  in  the  ag- 
gregate, en  masse,  a  bond  of  the  sameness 
under  the  skin  which  is  the  essence  of  the 
true  brotherhood  of  man.  Here  then  in  the 
self,  in  the  family,  in  the  state,  and  in  the 
wide-world  segments  are  the  ingredients  of 
true  democracy.  If  these  were  interlocked, 
justly  proportioned,  and  inculcated  into  the 
personalities  of  men,  democracy  would  have 
achieved  its  supreme  destiny.  Then  there 
would  be  an  inner  citadel  of  democracy  in 
the  minds  and  souls  of  the  majority  of  men 
so  stoutly  defended  that  the  blandishments 
of  evil  dictators  or  their  threats,  their  propa- 
ganda or  their  pressure  politics,  could  never 
hope  to  storm  the  fortress  of  freedom. 


■At  -k  Take  from  the  altar  of  the  past  the 
fire,  not  the  ashes. — Jean  Jaures. 


The  Search 

i^  o  ONE  could  tell  me  where  my  soul  might  be; 

I  searched  for  God,  but  He  eluded  me; 

I  sought  my  brother  out,  and  found  all  three. 

— Ernest  Howard  Crosby 


PROGRESS  BY 
BROTHERHOOD 

By  J.  Hillis  Miller 

The  Associate  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation of  New  York  examines  frater- 
nity not  as  a  Sig  Ep  but  as  an  out- 
standing   philosopher   of   education. 

IF  WE  should  stop  long  enough  to  con- 
template thoroughly  the  atrocity  of  war 
we  should  lose  our  sanity.  Even  as  we  pause 
temporarily  to  reflect  upon  the  present  scien- 
tific massacre,  the  extravagant  bankruptcy  of 
nations,  the  systematic  eradication  of  civiliza- 
tion, we  recoil  from  the  ghastly  spectacle. 
Much  of  the  world  in  which  we  live  is 
vindictive  in  its  heart  of  hearts.  Growing 
out  of  that  vindictiveness,  it  hates  and  fights. 
Why  does  it  hate  and  fight.-'  Merely,  we  sus- 
pect, because  it  is  vindictive.  By  what  other 
stretch  of  the  human  imagination — except  on 
psychogenic  or  on  psychopathic  grounds — 
can  men  and  nations  attempt  to  justify  the 
substitution  of  death,  suffering  and  shame  for 
peace  and  good-will?  Backed  up  by  every 
trait  and  potential  of  human  goodness,  re- 
inforced by  all  the  laws  of  social  growth  and 
development,  and  sanctified  by  divine  com- 
mand, the  peace  and  good-will  which  we  in 
America  have  temporarily  set  aside  as  our 
national  and  international  policy  in  order 
that  we  might  defeat  the  enemies  of  man- 
kind must  still  be  the  hope  of  the  world. 

We  do  not  believe  we  are  riding  a  "wave 
of  the  future,"  like  robots  in  an  age  of 
mechanization  and  secularism,  hopelessly 
lacking  the  power  of  self-determinism  and  of 
effective  mastery.  We  believe  that  we  can  still 
challenge  and  control  the  future;  and  in  the 
process  we  believe  that  we  can  by  sheer 
power  and  righteous  indignation  strip  any  in- 
solent and  secular  minority  of  their  false 
robes  of  destiny. 


J.    HILLIS    MILLER.:    "The    fraternities    are    capable 
of  performing  two  services  in  the  post-war  period." 

As  we  contemplate  the  horrible  present, 
and  as  we  forecast  the  future  with  all  its  un- 
certainties, we  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
age  of  weapons  by  which  we  kill  people  in 
war  is  a  million  years  old,  but  that  the  age 
of  conscience  and  character  by  which  we  seek 
to  avoid  the  killing  of  people  in  war  is  not 
over  six  thousand  years  old  at  best.  We  are 
only  at  the  cock-crowing  and  morning-star 
stage  of  world  civilization,  and  hope  lies  in 
the  fact  that  over  the  recent  centuries  such 
things  as  religion,  education,  medicine,  cul- 
ture, international  cooperation,  and  the  care 
of  the  less  fortunate  have  gone  forward. 

Notwithstanding  these  promising  signs  of 
a  better  world,  it  takes  extraordinary  moral 
courage  to  extract  from  the  present  world 
situation  a  philosophy  of  faith  and  hope.  It 
would  be  altogether  impossible  if  it  were  not 
for  our  fundamental  belief  in  the  concept  of 
fraternity.  It  matters  little  in  what  terms  one 
defines  this  concept;  it  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance that  one  believes  in  it.  The  religious 
would  regard  it  in  terms  of  the  fatherhood 
of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man;  the 
philosopher  in  terms  of  truth  and  justice; 
the  democratic  statesman  in  terms  of  individ- 
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ual  rights  and  liberties ;  the  internationalist  in 
terms  of  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  na- 
tions; the  rotarian  in  terms  of  a  code  ©f 
business  and  professional  ethics;  and  the 
man  in  the  street  in  terms  of  friendship  and 
of  social  and  cultural  relations.  All  hopes 
for  a  society  of  men  associated  in  brotherly 
union  for  mutual  aid  or  benefit  stem  from 
the  concept  of  fraternity. 

The  college  fraternity  is  almost  the  only 
organized  group  that  has  officially  called  this 
concept  of  brotherhood  by  its  right  name. 
A  notable  exception  is  the  French  nation. 
The  motto  of  the  French  Republic  is  "Lib- 
erty, Equality,  Fraternity"  {liberie,  egalite, 
jraternite).  Whatever  the  exceptions  may  be, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  college  fraternity 
movement  bears  the  name  which  defines  the 
concept  upon  which  the  hope  of  the  world 
must  ultimately  rest.  That  in  itself  is  a  chal- 
lenge of  unmistakable  importance. 

Without  pressing  further  the  implications 
of  the  relationship  between  the  concept  of 
fraternity  and  the  hope  for  world  peace,  let 
us  nevertheless  underline  the  connection  be- 
tween the  fraternity  movement  on  the  cam- 
pus and  the  larger  concept.  As  soon  as  the 
war  ends  the  fraternity  houses  all  over  Amer- 
ica will  swing  into  action  again.  This  is  no 
incidental  prospect.  As  far  back  as  1927, 
66  fraternities  had  2,430  chapters,  and  they 
owned  1,576  houses  valued  at  $52,980,155. 
The  fraternities  had  a  membership  at  that 
time  of  554,937  members.  The  numbers  were 
much  greater  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
What  an  association  of  men  to  represent  the 
ideal  of  brotherhood! 

A  large  percentage  of  the  members  of  this 
great  brotherhood  will  have  lived  through 
the  hell,  the  dirt,  and  the  filth  of  war.  Many 
of  them  will  return  to  their  chapter  houses 
older  and  wiser.  Alas,  many  of  them  will 
bring  back  only  parts  of  their  bodies  and 
minds  and  spirits.  What  a  challenge  to  the 
chapters  to  help  restore  them  to  the  peace 
and  joys  and  privileges  which  are  inherent 
in  a  democracy!  What  a  chance  to  reassure 
them  that  the  things  for  which  they  fought 
are  still  intact  and  may  be  enjoyed  again! 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it,  not- 
withstanding all  their  limitations  and  weak- 
nesses, the  fraternities  of  the  United  States 
are  capable  of  performing  two  services  in  the 
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post-war  period  that  may  well  endear  them  to 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  First,  they  are  in  a 
strategic  position  to  help  restore  the  return- 
ing servicemen  to  normal  living;  and,  sec- 
ondly, they  may  unfurl  their  banner  of  fra- 
ternity and  actively  join  the  ranks  of  those 
who  have  the  faith  and  courage  to  believe 
that  the  world  may  yet  be  organized  so  as 
to  establish  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
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Pennsylvania  Hospital  Department  of  Nervous  and 
Mental  Diseases  since  1917,  served  as  clinical 
professor  of  psychology  and  mental  hygiene  at 
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War  he  served  the  Medical  Corps  in  this  country 
and  in  the  field  in  France,  advancing  to  the  rank 
of  major.  He  is  the  author  of  several  books  and 
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Alpha,  '20,  celebrated  author  and  soldier,  is  a 
veteran  of  trench  warfare  in  France  in  the  first 
World  War  and  in  this  one  served  in  the  cam- 
paigns in  Morocco  and  in  Tunisia  with  an  armored 
division  before  being  assigned  to  the  Department 
of  Tactics,  the  Armored  School,  Fort  Knox,  Ky., 
where  he  instructed  for  some  time  in  that  field, 
before  his  ultimate  transfer  again  to  the  European 
theatre.  His  article  in  this  issue  appeared  originally 
in  the  Norwich  Alumni  Record. 
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*     AN  ARMY  VETERINARIAN  IN  CHINA      * 

By  CAPT.  ELWIN   R.  PRATHER,   Kansas   Beta,   '4! 


SERVING  as  a  Y-Force  veterinary  officer  with  a 
Chinese  army  in  the  campaign  to  reopen  the 
Burma  Road  has  certainly  afforded  many  exciting 
incidents. 

The  Salween  Campaign,  launched  against  the 
Japanese  in  Western  Yunnan  in  May,  1944,  had 
to  be  fought  in  the  almost  trackless  terrain  of 
the  Kaoli  Kung  mountains,  a  spur  of  the  Hima- 
layas. To  traverse  the  12,000-foot  passes  over  the 
narrow,  precipitous  trails,  it  was  necessary  to  use 
either  Chinese  coolies  or  tiny  Chinese  pack-horses. 

Keeping  these  animals — the  chief  mode  of  trans- 
portation for  the  Chinese — in  condition,  shoeing 
them,  treating  them  medically,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  tasks  of  the  Y-Force  Americans  assisting 
the  Chinese,  and  my  work  has  been  in  connection 
with  this  campaign. 

Having  arrived  in  China  across  the  "Himalayan 
Hump"  from  India  in  April,  1944,  I  was  imme- 
diately assigned  to  Y-Force,  the  American  mili- 
tary mission  which  trained,  equipped,  and  supplied 
the  Chinese  Expeditionary  Force  for  the  Salween 
Campaign. 

When  the  Chinese  drove  across  the  Salween 
River  on  May  11,  they  by-passed  the  extremely 
heavily  fortified  position  of  Sungshan — Pine  Moun- 
tain— from  which  the  Japs  dominated  the  Burma 
Road  just  west  of  the  river.  This  series  of  peaks 
was  surrounded  by  elements  of  the  main  force, 
who  assaulted  the  pillboxes  and  trenches  on  the 
cloud-misted  peaks. 

A  Y-Force  American  liaison  team  was  attached 
to  this  besieging  army  and  I  "was  assigned  as 
veterinarian  to  the  team.  The  Americans  lived  at 
the  base  of  the  main  peak,  and  from  our  position 
we  coiJd  watch  the  battle  in  the  heigb'.s  above. 


The  main  peak  of  Sungshan  itself  proved  im- 
pregnable to  attack,  so  Chinese  engineers,  under 
the  supervision  of  American  engineering  person- 
nel, tunneled  under  the  Japanese  positions,  planted 
two  charges  of  3000  pounds  of  TNT  and  blew  peak 
and  enemy  together  into  oblivion. 

Our  own  group  frequently  had  to  dive  for  fox- 
holes when  Jap  Zeros  attacked  the  Chinese  on  the 
peak  above  or  the  bridge  across  the  Salween  below. 

To  get  supplies  to  the  Chinese  and  the  Y-Force 
liaison  men  on  the  actual  battleground,  we  ran 
pack  trips  up  the  narrow,  zigzagging,  precipitous 
trails,  often  deep  in  monsoon  mud,  to  the  front 
lines.  On  these  trips  there  was  always  the  danger 
of  an  enemy  counterattack  catching  the  pack 
train,  or  of  a  sniper  shooting  one  of  the  party. 

Then  when  Sungshan  fell  I  was  recalled  to  the 
rear  area  to  assist  in  veterinary  work  there.  It  was 
while  in  the  field  with  Y-Force  that  I  obtained 
a   bronze    star   on    my   Asiatic   campaign    ribbon. 

Incidentally,  the  Chinese,  from  whom  we 
bought  horses,  are  remarkably  shrewd  horse  trad- 
ers. They  are  very  good  at  blacking  out  scars, 
cleaning  up  eyes,  and  so  forth.  Such  equine  ail- 
ments as  glanders,  anthrax  are  rife. 

Rough  as  my  duties  have  been,  they  consti- 
tuted a  pretty  good  lot  compared  with  some.  I 
did  take  ill  with  malaria  while  at  the  front  and 
had  to  be  evacuated  to  a  hospital  where  it  took 
something  like  a  month  to  recover. 

When  General  Stilwell  was  removed  I  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  headquarters  of  the  Chinese  Training 
and  Combat  Command,  since  all  Y-forces  were 
discontinued.  This  is  an  interesting  type  of  work 
and  will  itself  make  a  very  good  story  when  I 
get  back  to  the  States  and  censorship  is  off. 
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LT.  COL  LEONARD  H.  NASON.  former  tactics  in- 
structor   at    the    Armored    School,     Fort    Knox,    Ky. 


A  TRICK  ON 
THE  JERRIES 

By  Lt.  Col.  Leonard  H.  Nason 

An  Army  expert  in  armored  tactics 
who  served  in  Morocco  and  Tunisia, 
and  a  celebrated  story  teller,  de- 
scribes a  strategy  that  fooled  them. 

THE  terrain  in  northeastern  Tunisia,  over 
which  the  last  phase  of  the  campaign  of 
1943  was  fought,  is  open,  rolling  prairie,  an- 
cient sea-bottom,  baked  by  the  sun  to  a  black 
hard-pan  almost  the  consistency  of  soft  coal. 
There  is  practically  no  overhead  cover,  but 
the  deep  gullies  and  narrow  valleys  lend 
themselves  readily  to  ambush.  Habitations  are 


few.  Outside  the  towns,  these  are  mud-walled 
Arab  "douars,"  surrounded  by  high  hedges 
of  cactus.  The  stream  lines,  for  the  most  part 
dry  at  the  season  in  which  the  action  took 
place,  are  deep  and  wide  with  precipitous 
banks.  The  main  stream  lines  are  called 
"oueds,"  and  the  tributary  gulches  "waddys." 
They  are  formidable  tank-traps,  as  are  the 
salt  marshes,  formed  by  seepage  from  the 
sea.  The  Mediterranean  bounds  the  area  on 
the  north  and  east  at  a  distance  of  about 
twenty  miles. 

The  bulk  of  the  material  from  which  the 
following  account  is  drawn  was  obtained  on 
the  ground.  It  was  consolidated  at  the  Offi- 
cers' Club  in  Bizerte,  the  former  Italian 
Naval  Hospital,  where  fluid  called  wine  was 
served  in  telephone  insulators,  there  being  no 
other  glassware  obtainable.  German  sources 
were  available  during  a  night  flight  by  freight 
plane,  when  the  shivering  passengers,  com- 
ing from  a  temperature  of  a  hundred  and  ten 
on  the  ground,  suffered  in  the  bitter  clutches 
of  forty  degrees  in  the  air.  If  the  heat  was 
turned  on,  the  plane  became  an  oven;  and 
if  it  was  left  off,  the  plane  was  an  ice  box. 
The  long  hours  of  that  night  of  hell  were 
passed  as  warriors  have  passed  such  nights 
since  the  dawn  of  time,  in  telling  tales  of 
combat  and  of  sudden  death.  Only  in  this 
case  the  technological  advance  of  warfare 
deprived  us  of  those  two  major  aids  to  story 
telling,  wassail  and  a  hot  fire. 

Standing  orders  in  the  North  African 
theater  require  the  periodic  surrender  of  all 
diaries,  notes,  message-duplicates,  marked 
maps,  etc.,  to  the  base  censor.  The  following 
account  is  therefore  drawn  entirely  from 
memory.  It  is  warranted,  however,  to  be 
substantially  correct. 

Mateur  is  a  flourishing,  modern,  typical 
French  colonial  town  in  northeastern  Tu- 
nisia. It  is  situated  in  a  natural  bowl  at  the 
intersection  of  several  valleys.  Bizerte-Tunis, 
Tabarca-Tunis,  Ferryville-Wouk  el  Arba,  all 
metalled  roads,  intersect  at  Mateur,  as  well 
as  the  numerous  "oueds"  that  follow  the 
valleys.  The  town  itself,  viewed  from  the 
south,  looks  like  a  theatrical  set.  The  im- 
pression is  the  more  vivid  since  it  is  seen 
from  high  ground,  looking  down  as  from  a 
balcony. 

On  May  3,  a  combined  British  and  Ameri- 
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can  force  occupied  Mateur,  the  German  for- 
mer occupants  retiring  to  the  east  across  the 
Oued  Tine.  Previous  to  withdrawing,  how- 
ever, the  enemy  had  done  a  thorough  job 
of  demohshing  the  bridges  over  the  three 
large  oueds  that  run  through  the  town  and 
its  suburbs.  The  British  favored  an  imme- 
diate attack,  before  the  enemy  could  con- 
solidate defensive  positions  on  the  high 
ground  north  and  east  of  Mateur,  but  the 
American  armored  commander  counseled  de- 
lay until  the  engineers  could  build  new 
bridges,  estimated  to  require  forty-eight 
hours.  It  was  realized  that  a  properly  organ- 
ized and  coordinated  assault  employing 
massed  armor  might  very  well  bring  disaster 
to  the  German  forces  in  the  entire  theater. 
But  this  blow  had  to  be  backed  up  by  ade- 
quate supply,  and  it  had  to  be  shattering  in 
its  effect.  If  too  much  armor  was  lost  in  an 
unsuccessful  shove,  the  enemy  would  be  able 
to  evacuate  the  bulk  of  his  troops  from  the 
Tunisian  peninsula. 

Early  indications  were  that  the  enemy  was 
organizing  the  high  ground  north  and  east 
of  the  town,  three  hill  masses  which  I 
shall  call  A,  B,  and  C.  A,  the  Djebel  Achkel, 
could  be  eliminated,  as  it  backed  on  a  salt 
lake  and  could  easily  be  surrounded  and  re- 
duced by  siege.  Hillmass  B  and  C,  however, 
barred  the  route  to  Ferryville  and  the  sea 
whence  the  Germans  planned  to  evacuate 
their  forces  in  this  sector  from  Tunisia. 
Hillmass  B,  the  Djebel  Berna,  was  obviously 
the  most  dangerous  position  and  must  be 
reduced  first.  The  German  positions  on  hill- 
mass B  were  protected  by  a  natural  barrier, 
the  Oued  Malok,  with  deep  bed  and  pre- 
cipitous banks.  The  reconnaissance  battalion 
of  the  American  armored  division  penetrated 
the  German  lines  under  cover  of  darkness 
and  found  that  the  Oued  Malok  could  be 
crossed  by  tanks  in  three  places. 

With  the  above  information  the  American 
armored  commander  began  to  plan  the 
attack,  meanwhile  urging  his  engineers  to 
complete  his  bridges  rapidly.  It  was  impos- 
sible, however,  for  him  to  gain  any  further 
information  by  daylight  reconnaissance,  due 
to  interference  by  German  artillery  and  con- 
tinuous sorties  by  a  platoon  of  German  tanks. 
Hillmass  B  is  steep,  rocky,  eroded,  and  for- 
bidding. Its  gullies  and  dry  washes  are  ideal 


OLD  GLORY  whips  in  the  breeze  on  the  main  pa- 
rade ground  at  Fort  Knox,   Ky.  Signal  Corps  photo. 

hide-outs  for  antitank  guns.  Moreover,  close 
reconnaissance  was  necessary  even  to  deter- 
mine the  direction  tanks  could  take  in  mak- 
ing the  assault.  The  American  armored  com- 
mander, therefore,  ordered  another  recon- 
naissance to  be  made  on  May  5,  supported 
by  a  company  of  medium  tanks.  These  tanks 
could  first  fight  off  the  German  harassing 
tanks,  and  reduce  or  neutralize  any  enemy 
artillery  that  challenged  it. 

The  reconnaissance  in  force  was  heavily 
opposed  by  field  and  anti-tank  artillery,  both 
from  hillmass  B  and  from  hillmass  C,  the 
toe  of  the  Djebel  Sfala,  a  long  range  that 
runs  away  to  the  west.  Hillmass  C,  prior 
to  the  appearance  of  the  American  medium 
tanks,  had  remained  silent.  The  bulk  of  the 
German  antitanks  artillery  was  revealed  to 
be  on  hillmass  C.  Since  this  hillmass  was 
lower  and  more  easily  scaled  by  heavy  ve- 
hicles than  B,  more  of  the  cumbersome 
88's  had  been  emplaced  there.  Another  ad- 
vantage to  the  enemy  of  positions  on  hill- 
mass C  was  that  guns  there  would  take  an 
American  assault  on  hillmass  B  in  flank. 
Tanks   taken   in   flank   are  more   easily   set 
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cooking  than  those  taken  under  frontal  gun- 
fire. 

Hillmass  B  was  by  no  means  behindhand 
in  displaying  its  own  charms  during  the  re- 
connaissance in  force,  but  it  was  seen  that 
the  position  had  been  hastily  organized,  and 
was  vulnerable  to  an  intelligent  armored 
assault.  The  Oued  Malok  could  be  crossed 
by  a  pressure  attack,  while  an  envelopment 
could  be  pushed  between  hillmass  B  and 
hillmass  C  to  take  positions  on  the  slopes 
of  hillmass  B  from  the  rear.  Possession  of 
hillmass  B,  the  dominating  terrain  feature  in 
the  sector,  would  bar  the  route  to  Ferryville 
and  force  the  surrender  of  all  German  forces 
in  the  area.  The  envelopment,  of  course, 
could  not  succeed  until  enemy  artillery  on 
hillmass  C  was  first  eliminated  by  one  means 
or  another. 

A  German  commander  told  me  later  that 
the  German  plan  provided  for  lightly  held 
forward  positions,  backed  up  with  anti-tank 
guns,  until  the  direction  of  the  main  Allied 
effort  could  be  determined.  This  might  be 
directed  either  to  the  northwest  toward 
Bizerte,  or  to  the  northeast  toward  Ferry- 
ville and  Port  Farina,  a  small  harbor  on 
the  Mediterranean.  The  German  G-2  was 
also  confused  by  reports  that  two  American 
armored  divisions  were  opposing  them.  The 
division  commander,  the  chief  of  staff,  and 
the  G-3  of  one  had  been  identified  as  direct- 
ing operations,  and  several  individual  units 
of  the  other  had  been  identified.  If  two 
American  armored  divisions  were  operating 
in  the  sector,  it  was  probable  that  one  would 
advance  against  Ferryville  and  the  other 
against  Bizerte.  The  reconnaissance  in  force 
supported  by  the  medium  tank  company  was 
believed  to  be  a  real  assault,  to  be  followed 
by  a  more  serious  try  on  the  next  day. 

The  plan  of  the  American  armored  com- 


J  mander  for  the  main  assault  provided  that 
hillmass  B  would  be  taken  by  envelopment 
from  the  east,  the  envelopment  to  pass  be- 
tween B  and  C ;  that  the  bulk  of  the  artillery 
would  be  in  direct  support  of  the  assault  on 
hillmass  B,  one  battery  to  smoke  hillmass  C 
during  the  assault  on  hillmass  B  to  render 
ineffective  enemy  anti-tank  guns  in  that  lo- 
cation, the  crossroads  behind  C  to  be  in- 
derdicted  by  "Longtoms"  borrowed  from 
corps;  that  German  forces  on  hillmass  A 
would  be  contained  by  reconnaissance  ele- 
ments. 

Among  other  measures  taken  by  the  Ger- 
mans to  meet  the  American  attack,  they  dug 
in  about  a  battalion  of  infantry  in  individual 
foxholes  between  the  Oued  Malok  and  the 
base  of  hillmass  B  to  lie  quiet  while  the 
tank  attack  passed  through  and  over  them 
and  then  come  out  and  destroy  the  Ameri- 
can infantry  that  they  assumed  would  be 
following  the  tanks. 

The  attack  took  place  the  following  day 
and  was  successful  in  carrying  all  objectives. 
Having  a  shortage  of  infantry,  the  American 
armored  commander  did  not  have  any  in- 
fantry to  follow  up  the  tanks  in  his  holding 
attack,  which  tanks  moved  on  to  their  ob- 
jectives. The  German  infantry  occupied 
their  foxholes  in  front  of  hillmass  B  until 
the  following  day,  when  they  realized  that 
their  role  had  become  superfluous  and  sur- 
rendered. 

Late  the  same  day,  the  enemy  counter- 
attacked with  two  battalions  of  infantry,  and 
succeeded  in  retaking  the  northern  slope  of 
hillmass  B.  A  platoon  of  medium  tanks  was 
sent  to  support  our  infantry  in  its  effort  to 
re-take  the  slope.  This  platoon  lost  a  tank 
during  darkness  in  the  climb  up  the  moun- 
tain but  succeeded  in  clearing  the  high 
ground  of  the  enemy.  No  targets  could  be 
located  due  to  darkness,  but  the  noise  of  . 
the  tanks  and  the  impression  caused  by  a 
heavy  expenditure  of  tracer  ammunition  so 
impressed  the  enemy  that  he  withdrew.  This 
was  the  last  attempt  at  real  resistance  in 
Tunisia.  The  next  day  burning  dumps  indi- 
cated that  the  enemy  was  preparing  to  throw 
in  the  sponge. 

It  was  two  days  later,  however,  on  May  9, 
when  the  German  commander  in  the  Ferry- 
ville sector  appeared  at  the  armored  division 
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command  post  to  discuss  terms  of  surrender. 
Having  taken  a  bitter  defeat  himself,  and  still 
believing  that  two  American  armored  divi- 
sions were  operating  in  the  sector,  he  made 
plain  that  in  suing  for  terms  he  spoke  only 
for  himself  and  the  Ferryville  sector.  It  was 
felt  by  my  German  informants  that  the  Ferry- 
ville general  wanted  the  two  American  ar- 
mored divisions  turned  against  Bizerte  in 
order  to  "shellack"  his  colleague  command- 
ing in  that  sector. 

"The  attack  continues,"  was  the  American 
armored  commander's  reply,  "and  if  you 
want  to  save  your  men,  you'd  better  get 
hold  of  your  buddy  in  Bizerte  and  have  him 
surrender  too." 

As  the  German  commander  departed  on 
this  mission,  his  colleague  from  Bizerte 
arrived  somewhat  breathlessly,  to  announce 
that  he  felt  further  resistance  would  be  folly. 
He,  too,  apparently  labored  under  the  im- 
pression that  two  armored  divisions  were 
about  to  operate  against  him. 

Only  one  American  armored  division  was 
in  the  sector.  I  told  this  to  the  German 
officer-prisoners  on  the  freight  plane.  The 
reason  for  their  confusion  as  to  the  number 
was  natural,  but  cannot  be  divulged  at  this 
time.  One  of  them  told  me  that  the  hypoth- 
esis that  two  American  armored  divisions 
were  opposing  them  was  confirmed  by  the 
belief  that  only  a  commander  having  an 
excess — and  a  large  one — of  armor  would 
employ  medium  tanks  on  a  reconnaissance 
mission. 

"It  is  against  accepted  practice,"  com- 
mented another  German,  "to  employ  medium 
armor  in  reconnaissance.  The  appearance  of 
American  medium  tanks  was  therefore  mis- 
taken for  an  assault.  Anti-tank  strength  in 
the  vicinity  of  hillmass  C  was  prematurely 
employed  to  repulse  this  assault,  and  our 
prepared  ambush  was  disclosed.  The  entire 
position  collapsed  the  following  day,  and 
our  hope  of  evacuating  the  peninsula  of 
Tunis  collapsed  with  it." 
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Sports  Note 

AL.  GRENERT,  New  York  Gamma  pledge  and  New 
York  U.  basketball  and  baseball  star,  set  a 
new  all-time  NYU  scoring  record  the  past  season 
by  scoring  271  points,  not  including  points  scored 
during  the  NCAA  Tournament.  During  the  regu- 
lar Madison  Square  Garden  Season  he  recorded 
the  year's  high  mark  for  an  individual  game  by 
scoring  26  points.  New  York  sports  writers 
picked  him  for  the  all-metropolitan  team,  an  honor 
he  first  made  as  a  sophomore  two  years  ago  prior 
to  a  year  in  the  Marine  Corps,  from  which  he  was 
discharged  because  of  a  bad  ankle. 

A  four-club  scramble  for  Grenert's  baseball  serv- 
ices was  won  by  the  Boston  Red  Sox  over  the 
three  major  league  teams. 

Two  years  ago  he  pitched  NYU  to  its  first 
collegiate  crown.  Last  summer,  as  a  Marine 
trainee  at  Yale,  he  played  the  outfield  and  led  the 
Eli  hitters  with  .365. 


■y^  -^  Where  everything  is  done  through  the 
bureaucracy,  nothing  to  which  the  bureau- 
cracy is  really  adverse  can  be  done  at  all. 
— ]ohn  Stuart  Mill 


HIGH  SCORER:  Albert  F.  Grencrt.  New  York  Gam- 
ma, '44,  played  varsity  baseball  and  basketball  for 
his  alma  mater  in  1941-42,  was  second  high  scorer 
last  year  with  46  goals,  27  fouls  for  119  points  for 
20  games.  Plays  forward;  infield  in  baseball.  He 
enlisted  in   U.  S.  Marine  Corps  Reserves  in    1942. 


SPRAGUE:  "Better  politics  makes  for  better  government." 

RUSS  SPRAGUE: 
SUAVE  POLITICO 

A  random  word  portrait  of  the  Cor- 
nell Sig  Ep  whose  native  ability  and 
training  as  public  servant  have  en- 
abled  him   to  spark  GOP  strategy. 


J. 


RussEL  Sprague,  57,  descendant  of 
three  generations  of  Long  Island 
oystermen,  onetime  laywer,  now  New  York's 
G.O.P.  National  Committeeman,  gulped  Re- 
publican  politics   with   his   father's   oysters 


(the  famed  Rockaway,  extinct  since  New 
York  sewage  ruined  the  oyster  beds).  In 
1930  he  became  G.O.P.  boss  of  swank, 
arch-Republican  Nassau  County.  He  is  now 
county  executive,  a  full-time  $15,000  a  year 
job.  A  suave,  bespectacled  man,  he  politicked 
mightily  for  Tom  Dewey  at  the  1940  con- 
vention." 

Thus  Time  Maga2ine  in  an  article,  "Men 
Around  Dewey,"  which  appeared  last  spring, 
characterized  a  man  who  was  one  of  the  Sig 
Ep  boys  in  the  Cornell  chapter  house  from 
about  1906  to  1910. 

Russ  Sprague  has  an  obdurate  reticence  to 
being  interviewed  on  personal  matters.  He 
doesn't  go  for  "puffs"  and  keeps  no  personal 
scrapbook. 

Though  the  numerologists  would  unani- 
mously urge  him,  having  been  christened 
John  Russel  Sprague,  to  keep  the  John  in 
full,  and  cut  the  middle  name  to  a  bare  R  and 
period,  particularly  since  there  is  but  one  / 
in  it,  still  it  would  not  suit  his  owner  who 
does  not  find  the  chronic  misspelling  of  it, 
even  by  his  closest  friends,  too  much  of  an 
annoyance.  Incidentally,  three  of  the  old 
friends  are  New  York  Beta  men  of  college 
days:  Henry  C.  Frey  of  Jamaica,  Richard  A. 
Geis  of  Garden  City,  and  Herbert  P.  Luce  of 
Darien,  Conn. 

Nassau  County's  J.  Russel  Sprague  has 
proved  the  exception  to  a  rule  almost  axio- 
matic in  American  politics  that  a  political 
leader  cannot  be  a  successful  elective  official. 
Leader  of  Republican  Nassau  since  1935, 
Sprague  has  been  repeatedly  elected  a  super- 
visor of  the  Town  of  Hempstead  and  since 
1938,  to  three  three-year  terms  as  County 
Executive.  Under  his  generalship,  G.O.P. 
pluralities  climbed  from  7,000  to  the  record 
73,000  given  to  Thomas  E.  Dewey  for  Gov- 
ernor in  1942. 

Under  Sprague,  Nassau  County  became 
the  first  county  government  in  the  United 
States  to  operate  under  a  purely  charter  form 
of  administration.  He  has  made  the  county's 
government  a  model  in  streamlined,  effective 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  a  half  million  resi- 
dents. 

Sprague's  introduction  to  the  national 
political  picture  came  in  1936  when  he  was 
named  chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Re- 
publican delegation  at  Cleveland.  In  1938,' 
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he  was  one  of  the  powerful  State  leaders  to 
prevail  upon  the  then  District  Attorney  of 
New  York  County  to  accept  the  G.O.P.  nom- 
ination for  governor.  Nassau  County  ran  up 
a  plurality  of  62,461  for  Mr.  Dewey  in  that 
year  when  State  Republicans  polled  the 
greatest  party  vote,  but  Governor  Lehman 
was  re-elected  by  the  slim  margin  afforded 
him  by  the  American  Labor  Party  and  the 
suspect  pluralities  returned  for  him  by  the 
O'Connell  machine  in  Albany  County. 

At  Dewey's  personal  request,  Sprague  be- 
came his  manager  in  the  1940  pre-convention 
campaign  which  culminated  in  the  "Phila- 
delphia Story." 

Sprague  in  that  year  was  elected  national 
committeeman  from  New  York  State. 

The  selection  of  a  national  chairman  for 
the  Republican  Committee  came  after  the 
Chicago  convention.  Not  a  person  in-the- 
know  in  any  part  of  the  country  doubted 
that  Sprague  could  be  national  chairman,  if 
he  wanted  to  be.  He  kept  faith  with  the 
statement  repeated  in  papers  of  his  County 
on  frequent  occasions:  "The  only  full-time 
job  in  which  I  am  interested  is  in  being 
County  Executive  of  Nassau  County." 

At  the  National  Headquarters  in  the  Hotel 
Roosevelt,  during  the  Presidential  campaign, 
he  could  be  found  at  his  desk  after  he  com- 
pleted the  governmental  work  at  hand  in 
Mineola.  He  labored  far  into  the  night  with 
Dewey  campaign  planners,  sat  in  on  the 
daily  strategy  board  which  included  some  of 
the  country's  leading  advertising,  promotion, 
and  newspaper  executives. 

A  quiet,  unassuming  man  in  private  and 
official  life,  Sprague  has  been  called  "pol- 
ished," "suave,"  "diplomatic,"  and  "smooth" 
by  writers.  He  can  be  most  forceful  in  driv- 
ing home  his  precepts.  He  is  known  to  be  "a 
great  listener,"  but  when  he  speaks,  it  is  with 
authority  and  what  he  has  to  say  is  usually 
definitive. 

"Sprague  always  says  what  he  thinks,"  re- 
marked another  man  whose  name  is  in  head- 
lines, "and  if  it  isn't  what  you'd  like  to  hear 
him  say,  he  makes  it  sound  almost  as  good." 
The  Nassau  Republican  leader  believes  that 
"Better  politics  makes  for  better  govern- 
ment! The  higher  the  plane  of  the  political 
party  administering  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment, the  more  benefits  will  be  derived  by 
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the  people.  I  like  politics  for  what  clean 
politics  can  accomplish." 

"Well  mannered  and  well  groomed,"  a 
national  magazine  wrote  of  him  after  the 
Chicago  convention.  Always  conservatively 
dressed,  partial  to  blue,  gray,  or  brown, 
Sprague's  appearance  is  seen  as  a  mutual 
compliment  to  both  him  and  to  his  tailor. 

A  morning  ritual  when  he  is  at  home  is  a 
long  walk  in  the  early  hours  along  Atlantic 
Beach  with  his  two  dogs.  Often  he  carries  a 
small  shovel,  gets  a  workout  digging  sand. 

Sprague  is  a  crack  shot,  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Athletic  Club's  trap  shooting 
team;  his  two  sports  are  duck  shooting  and 
fishing.  His  paneled  office  in  the  Old  Court- 
house at  Mineola  has  a  few  mounted  trophies 
of  his  prowess  with  rod  and  reel.  A  huge 
sailfish  and  a  marlin,  caught  off  Florida,  dec- 
orate the  walls,  a  gorgeous  plumed  wood 
duck  stands  on  the  bookcase  beside  the  radio. 

Bowling  is  his  favorite  winter  indoor 
sport,  although  he  also  plays  a  rousing  game 
of  handball.  He  doesn't  like  to  lose,  delights 
in  ribbing  the  loser  when  he's  winning. 

Sprague's  ability  to  size  up  a  situation, 
whether  it  be  political,  governmental  or  a 
little  of  both,  is  sound.  He  has  no  patience 
with  either  procrastination  or  pretense.  Peo- 
ple who  bother  him  about  petty  matters  irri- 
tate him. 

And  yet  a  veteran  New  York  newspaper- 
man once  said  of  him:  "I  like  Russ  Sprague 
because  he  always  acts  so  refreshingly  unim- 
portant." 

PREDICTION:  J.  Russel  Sprague  correctly  forecasts 
to  newspapermen  at  Conference  in  Hotel  Stevens, 
Chicago,  the  nomination  of  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey 
on    the    first    ballot    in    the    convention    of    1944. 


OUR   FIGHTING  FELLOYfS 


THE  FIGHTING  AND  THE  WRITING 


COMMANDER  OF  THE  I5TH:  Lt.  General  Leonard 
Townsend  Gerow,  Virginia  Thela,  headed  the  U.  S. 
15th    Army    for    the     assault    across    the     Rhine. 

Two  Sig  Eps  made  news  when  the  Allied  Armies 
crossed  the  Rhine  River  into  Germany  in  per- 
haps the  most  eventful  March  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  The  first — Lt.  Gen.  Leonard  T.  Gerow, 
Virginia  Theta,  as  commander  of  the  new  15  th 
Army,  "going  into  action"  for  the  first  time — was 
a  leader  in  the  fighting.  The  second — Hal  Boyle, 
Missouri  Alpha,  first  A.P.  correspondent  across 
the  Rhine  with  the  1st  Army — was  a  leader  in 
reporting  the  event. 

Gen.  Gerow's  15th  Army  took  up  the  fight  as  a 
part  of  Lt.  Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley's  12th  Army 
Group,  which  also  includes  Lt.  Gen.  George  S. 
Patton's  3rd  Army  and  Lt.  Gen.  Courtney  H. 
Hodges'   1st  Army. 

The  presence  of  the  15  th  Army  on  the  Con- 
tinent was  revealed  on  the  occasion  of  elaborate 
ceremonies  at  which  the  French  Legion  of  Honor 
was  presented  to  Gen.  Gerow  and  six  other  Ameri- 
can Army  and  Army  group  commanders. 

Gen.  Gerow,  56,  commanding  officer  of  U.  S. 
field  forces  in  the  European  theater  in  the  early 
days  of  American  troops  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
commanded  the  5th  Corps  of  the  1st  Army  during 
the  Normandy  campaign. 

A  native  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  he  is  a  graduate 
of  Virginia  Military  Institute  and  a  former  chief 


of  the  U.  S.  Army  staff's  war  plans  division.  Gen. 
Gerow  was  assigned  to  command  the  29th  Division 
early  in  1942.  Gen.  of  the  Army  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower succeeded  him  in  the  war  plans  division 
post. 

Gen.  Gerow  is  known  as  a  stickler  for  perfec- 
tion  in    training. 

"You  can't  throw  spitballs  at  the  Japanese  and 
the  Germans,"  he  is  quoted  as  saying  once  in 
explaining  his  preference  for  being  out  among  his 
troops  on  the  field. 

In  the  World  War  he  won  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  and  the  French  Legion  of  Honor 
for  his  work  in  Paris  as  officer  in  charge  of  pur- 
chasing and  disbursing  for  the  Signal  Corps. 

Notably,  Gen.  Bradley  still  is  in  immediate 
administrative  command  of  the  U.  S.  9th  Army, 
which  was  shifted  to  Field  Marshal  Sir  Bernard 
L.  Montgomery's  command  when  the  Ardennes 
breakthrough  in  December  cut  it  off  from  Gen. 
Bradley's  sector. 

*     *     * 

"Long  columns  of  Americans  were  plowing 
across  the  Rhine  today  because  the  Germans  blun- 
dered and  gave  up  one  of  the  least  costly  but  yet 
one  of  the  most  important  bridgeheads  in  military 
history,"  read  the  introduction  to  Hal  Boyle's  first 
A.P.  dispatch,  filed  on  March  9,  from  across  the 
Rhine. 

"All  through  the  night  masses  of  men  and  sup- 
plies moved  over  the  crossing  under  the  scattered 
German  fire  to  meet  the  great  counter-attacks 
which  the  Germans  are  certain  to  make  unless 
they  are  ready  to  concede  that  the  war  is  lost," 
Boyle  wrote. 

"The  Germans  fumbled.  They  were  caught  flat- 
footed  by  this  gamble  which  has  turned  into  a 
brilliant  coup. 

"There  is  rugged  beauty  at  the  site  of  this 
crossing — sheer  bluflfs  and  rolling  green  hills. 
But  that  ruggedness  could  have  made  this  crossing 
site  all  but  impregnable,  had  the  Germans  been 
ready.  The  best  they  could  muster  was  the  in- 
termittent artillery  fire,  and  this  has  been  in- 
effective in  halting  Lieut. -Gen.  Courtney  H. 
Hodges'  plunge. 

"The  narrow  and  winding  roads  to  the  crossing 
were  jammed  with  military  traffic.  Infantrymen  in 
jeeps  traveled  at  snail's  pace  in  drizzling  rain. 
These  were  tired  and  muddy  men.  They  joked 
because  all  American  soldiers  joke  in  the  shadow 
of  danger.  They  knew  they  were  going  to  cross 
the  Rhine,  and  every  one  wanted  to  be  among 
the  first.  But  there  was  tenseness  in  this  elation. 
None  of  these  Americans  wants  to  get  killed  now, 
with  victory  in  sight. 
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"Even  in  such  a  historic  event  as  the  crossing 
of  the  Rhine,  the  infantrymen  were  resigned  to 
the  truth  of  that  old  Army  adage:  'Hurry  up  and 
wait.' 

"They  had  little  eye  for  the  beauty  then.  That 
beauty  has  been  disturbed  by  the  scores  of 
knocked-out  German  vehicles  and  military  equip- 
ment littering  the  streets  of  the  little  villages. 
Dead  Germans  lie  in  their  own  freshly-shed  blood 
— they  were  too  late  in  getting  back  across  the 
Rhine. 

"The  German  civilians  stare  at  the  parade  of 
American  might,  but  they  show  little  sympathy  for 
their  dead  soldiery. 

"The  crossing  grew  more  dangerous  by  the 
hour.  The  German  big  gun  fire,  sporadic  though 
it  may  "be,  took  its  toll. 

"The  Yanks  streaming  toward  the  crossing  site 
can  see  a  procession  of  American  ambulances 
going  in  the  opposite  direction — the  victims  of 
the  fighting  on  the  east  bank. 

"An  officer  in  an  open  jeep  holds  a  lady's  um- 
brella over  his  head  with  one  hand,  to  keep  off 
the  rain,  while  he  studies  a  map.  Several  soldiers 
forget  the  somber  things  to   come,   for  the  mo- 


ment, and  wear  silk  top  hats  found  in  some 
bombed-out  ruins.  Veterans  stretch  out  in  trucks 
and  catch  some  badly  needed  sleep. 

"As  the  column  crawls  through  a  village  near 
the  river  for  the  first  time  the  doughboys  can 
be  seen  standing  in  the  doorways.  German  shells 
have  been  bursting  near  by. 

"The  road  curves  down  from  the  last  tree- 
crowned  hill  and  as  it  turns  suddenly  there  is  an 
open  space  criss-crossed  by  empty  German  trenches. 
There  is  one  small,  knocked-out  German  anti- 
tank gun.  Then,  around  a  bend,  with  shocking 
suddenness  can  be  seen  the  Rhine  itself. 

"  'There  she  is,'  shouts  a  soldier. 

"Every  man  in  the  long  column  looks  out  at  this 
river.  Beyond  its  spring-flooded  waters  lies  the 
way  to  Berlin  and  victory  and  home. 

"A  German  shell  crashes  into  the  crossing  site 
far  below,  where  hundreds  of  tiny  men  and  tiny 
machines  work  their  way  across  the  river. 

"As  the  column  winds  slowly  down  the  steep 
hills,  hundreds  of  doughboys  spaced  twenty  feet 
apart  begin  trotting  in  double  columns  toward 
the  crossing  point.  More  shells  crack  and  ex- 
plode in  black  towers  of  debris." 


LT.  SAM  PARSONS,  SUB  KILLER 

By  JAMES  A.   ALEXANDER.   Montana   Alpha 


IN  HIS  own  words,  Lt.  Samuel  G.  Parsons,  Mon- 
tana Alpha,  '42,  has  had  an  exciting  career 
in  the  Navy.  From  aviation  cadet  on  February  7, 
1941,  to  an  Air  Medal  and  Presidential  Unit 
Citation  later,  it  has  been  touch  and  go.  Sam 
almost  went  swimming  when  he  first  shipped  on 
the  U.S.S.  Guadalcanal.  "The  sub  was  a  mean 
one  and  instead  of  going  down  like  a  good  sub 
should,  it  decided  to  slug  it  out,"  Sam  writes.  "I 
took  a  20-mm.  in  the  leading  edge  of  my  wing. 
Night  fighting  is  dirty  business.  Only  one  sur- 
vivor was  found.  Back  on  the  beach  for  more 
training  and  then  shipped  out  again  on  the  U.S.S. 
Wake  Island.  The  squadron  got  its  4th  sub  this 
cruise,  hit  Casablanca  for  the  third  time,  but  other 
than  that  it  was  pretty  dry.  Back  to  Florida  for 
searchlight  training.  It  seems  we  started  something 
with  this  night  flying,  so  now  we  are  going  at 
it  in  a  large  scale. 

"We  put  to  sea  again  on  the  U.S.S.  Core,  but 
it  was  more  of  a  training  cruise.  Going  out  again 
on  January  25,  1945,  we  had  our  hard-luck  cruise. 
The  wind  was  never  less  than  40  knots,  was  usually 
around  70  or  80  and  even  got  up  to  116.  You  can 
imagine  how  a  "jeep'  carrier  can  get  tossed 
around  in  a  wind  like  that.  We  made  three 
attacks  on  a  sub  and  lost  lives.  Wrecked  all  our 
planes,  ten  men  went  over  the  side.  Only  eight 
were  recovered.  I  had  my  first  crack-up,  but  we 
flew  night  and  day  until  we  could  fly  no  more. 
We  got  within  spitting  range  of  Iceland  (62  de- 
grees   North    Lat.)    and   down    the   southern    tip 
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SUB-SINKER:  H.  Samuel  G.  Parsons,  '42,  Montana 
Alpha,  receiving  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  from 
Adm.  Reed  at  Norfolk,  Va..  August  1944,  for  sink- 
ing a  U  boat  and  attacking  another  in  the  Atlantic. 

of  Greenland. 

"Am  back  again  now  but  will  be  going  out 
again  before  long.  This  is  a  very  good  squadron, 
although  we  haven't  many  of  the  old  boys  left.  I 
have  been  Executive  Officer  since  January,  and 
the  possibility  is  good  I'll  either  be  skipper  of  this 
outfit    or    some    other    before    long.    Have    been 
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cited  for  the  Air  Medal  for  North  Atlantic  op- 
erations and  the  squadron  has  been  recommended 
for  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation  since  last 
April.  I  have  the  pre-Pearl  Harbor  ribbon  and 
the  American  and  European  theater  ribbons.  I 
expect  to  be  in  the  Pacific  before  long  where  I 
started  for  three  years  ago.  The  Navy  won't 
disappoint  me.  It  will  see  that  no  moss  will 
grow." 

Navy  pilots  have  a  way  of  getting  around; 
ordered  to  report  to  Seattle  on  April  3,  1941,  Lt. 
Parsons  finished  his  indoctrination  training  in  May 
and  reported  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  to  a  cadet  pool. 
In  June  he  was  sent  to  Corpus  Christi  for  flight 
training  and  was  commissioned  in  October,  1941. 

In  January,  1942,  he  reported  back  to  Corpus 
Christi  to  instruct  in  primary  training.  Leaving 
in  July  he  went  to  Oakland  for  the  same  kind  of 
duty.  Getting  tired  of  the  old  grind,  he  put  in 
for  dive-bombers  in  the  Pacific,  and  he  left  for 
San  Diego  in  December.  He  was  in  the  Ad- 
vanced carrier  training  group  until  January  7,  1943, 
and  then  was  sent  to  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  for 
operational  training,  later  to  San  Diego  for  car- 
rier qualification,  becoming  a  carrier  pilot  on  the 
Wolverine  in  March. 

Just  before  shoving  off  for  the  Pacific  fleet  Lt. 
Parsons'  orders  were  changed  again  and  he  was 
ordered  to  report  for  Grumman  Avenger  training 
for  Atlantic  duty.  Back  to  San  Diego,  which  by 
this  time  seemed  like  a  second  home,  he  took  a 
short  operational  cruise  on  the  U.S.S.  Capahee  and 
then  headed  for  Quonset  Pt.,  Rhode  Island. 

Here,  promoted  to  full  lieutenant,  he  was  sent 
to  Norfolk  and  assigned  to  the  U.S.S.  Block 
Island  for  North  Atlantic  duty.  The  squadron 
chalked  up  its  first  sub  that  trip  and  lost  its  first 
pilot.  Later  the  skipper  was  killed  in  a  crash. 
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Liberated 


"LOGISTICIAN":  Col.  Charles  E.  Jung  (left),  Mary- 
land Alpha,  '32,  recently  on  duty  with  the  Army 
Air  Forces  in  Italy,  is  shown  here  as  he  was  awarded 
the  Legion  of  Merit  for  his  "outstanding  service  in 
planning  the  invasion  of  Southern  France  last  sum- 
mer." Col.  Jung  was  responsible  for  the  handling 
of  all  Air  Corps  supplies  during  the  invasion.  Mak- 
ing the  award  is  Brig.  General  Lyman  P.  Whitten, 
commanding  general  of  the  AAF  Service  Command. 


Col.  Paul  S.  Beard,  Ohio  Epsilon,  '04,  chief 
finance  officer  for  the  Army  on  Bataan  before  its 
capture  by  the  enemy  in  1942;  rescued  by  U.  S. 
forces  from  Bilibad  Prison  in  the  Philippines; 
weight  at  time  of  capture  185  pounds,  at  time  of 
release  105  pounds. 

George  Robert  Law,  Wisconsin  Alpha,  '34, 
was  one  of  the  prisoners  freed  from  the  Santo 
Tomas  university  internment  camp  in  Manila.  In 
peacetime  an  employee  of  the  General  Electric 
Company,  he  was  sent  to  Manila  as  assistant  sec- 
retary-treasurer in  1941,  becoming  a  prisoner  of 
the  Japanese  early  in  1942. 

Decorated 

Lt.  Ray  K.  Easley,  Jr.,  Colorado  Beta,  'A4, 
serving  with  8th  Air  Force  in  England  as  a  navi- 
gator on  a  B-17;  awarded  Presidential  Unit  Cita- 
tion with  oak-leaf  cluster.  Air  Medal  with  clusters, 
ETO  Medal  for  strategic  bombing  over  Germany, 
having  been  shot  down  twice  but  able  to  land  in 
friendly  territory. 

Robert  Shurter,  Delaware  Alpha,  '43,  para- 
trooper; awarded  the  Bronze  Star  for  gallant  ac- 
tion in  Normandy,  by  Sig  Ep  brother  Major  Gen. 
Anthony  C.  McAuliffe,  West  Virginia  Beta,  after 
two  and  a  half  years  in  the  service;  previously  re- 
cipient of  the  Purple  Heart  for  shrapnel  wounds 
in  the  invasion  of  Normandy.  [Rank  unreported. 
—Ed.} 

T/Sgt.  Frank  A.  Alexander,  Georgia  Alpha,  '43, 
with  Seventh  Army  in  Italy,  awarded  Infantry 
Combat  Badge  sometime  in  February,  1945. 

Marion  C.  Smith,  Indiana  Alpha,  '31,  one  of 
the  first  Purdue  graduates  to  receive  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Forestry  as  a  member  of  the  1931 
class,  and  president  of  the  chapter  during  his 
senior  year,  in  one  day  was  both  promoted  to  lieu- 
tenant colonel  and  awarded  the  Bronze  Star  Medal 
for  "meritorious  service  in  direct  support  of  com- 
bat operations,"  according  to  a  dispatch  from  the 
12th  A.A.F.  B-26  Marauder  headquarters  on 
Corsica. 

Executive  officer  of  the  A.A.F. 's  oldest  B-26 
Marauder  organization  in  the  Mediterranean 
theater  of  operations.  Colonel  Smith,  who  is  also 
authorized  to  wear  the  European-African-Middle 
East  Theater  ribbon  with  two  campaign  stars,  has 
been  overseas  for  more  than  two  years. 

The  medium  bomber  unit  of  which  he  is  a 
member  recently  was  awarded  the  Croix  de  Guerre 
and  cited  by  the  French  Provisional  Government 
for  its  outstanding  support  of  the  allied  offensive 
in  Central  Italy  last  spring.  It  is  the  first  allied 
unit,  air  or  ground,  to  be  so  honored  by  the 
French  in  this  war. 

— E.  R.  Stifler,  Indiana  Alpha,  '33 
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Lt.  Robert  C.  Feller,  Iowa  Gamma,  '44,  awarded 
the  third  Oak  Leaf  Cluster  to  the  Air  Medal  for 
outstanding  achievement  while  participating  in 
bombing  attacks  on  Nazi  war  industries. 

2nd  Lt.  LeRoy  A.  Krug,  Kansas  Gamma,  bom- 
bardier of  "Miss  America,"  a  B-17  Flying  Fort- 
ress of  the  452nd  Bombardment  Group,  8th  Air 
Force;  awarded  the  Air  Medal  for  "meritorious 
achievement"  while  taking  part  in  Eighth  Air 
Force  bombing  attacks  on  vital  German  industrial 
targets,  and  on  Nazi  military  strong  points,  in  sup- 
port of  advances  by  Allied  ground  forces ;  England 
to  Africa  shuttle  bombing  of  Messerschmitt  air- 
craft factories  at  Regensburg,  Germany,  flying  in 
what  is  considered  the  toughest  theater  of  aerial 
warfare,  attacking  such  objectives  as  an  aircraft 
engine  factory  in  Berlin,  the  chemical  works  at 
Weisbaden  and  oil  refineries  at  Hamburg,  Ger- 
many. 

\[Ll.  Krug  is  reported  as  missing  in  action  over 
Germany  since  January  17,  1943,  according  to  a 
telegram  received  from  the  War  Department  in 
February  by  his  mother  in  Kansas — Ed.] 

1st  Lt.  Charles  W.  Sage,  New  Mexico  Alpha, 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  for  ex- 
traordinary achievement  in  assisting  a  flight  of  10 
B-25s  to  destroy  a  Nipponese  task  force  oflf  Cape 
Waios,  Dutch  New  Guinea,  June  8,  1944;  also 
the  Air  Medal  and  one  Oak  Leaf  Cluster  for  par- 
ticipating in  combat  missions  in  the  Southwest 
Pacific  area,  sometimes  flying  through  intense  ack- 
ack  and  enemy  fighter  interception,  in  one  of  the 
many  notable  feats  performed  by  the  fliers  of 
the  flight:  Flying  in  the  lead  plane  of  a  two- 
plane  element,  Lt.  Sage  and  pilot  selected  the 
leading  destroyer  and  made  their  run  at  masthead 
height  through  intense  ack-ack,  dropping  their 
bombs  accurately  on  the  target.  The  destroyer 
blew  up  and  sank  almost  immediately.  After  the 
action  was  over  the  formation  had  sunk  all  four 
destroyers. 

1st  Lt.  James  E.  Mutz,  Oregon  Beta,  who  re- 
ceived his  second  lieutenancy  at  Douglas,  Ariz.,  in 
March,  1944,  has  been  in  England  as  a  B-17  pilot 
since  August,  1944.  By  March,  1945,  he  had  success- 
fully completed  thirty-five  combat  missions  with 
the  8th  Air  Force  over  Germany.  He  also  was  on 
one  shuttle  bombing  expedition  from  England  to 
Russia  to  Italy  and  back  to  England.  He  is  the 
possessor  of  the  Air  Medal  and  several  Oak  Leaf 
Clusters. 

Lt.  James  McLaughry,  Pennsylvania  Lambda,  '45, 
co-pilot  on  a  B-24  Liberator  bomber,  received  the 
Air  Medal  for  meritorious  achievement  in  combat 
over  Europe. 

Lt.  (jg)  Harry  Brownscombe,  Pennsylvania 
Lambda,  veteran  of  over  13  months  combat  duty 
in  the  Pacific  area  where  he  participated  in  seven 
major  battles;  awarded   the  Distinguished   Flying 
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Cross  for  extraordinary  achievements  in  aerial 
flights  over  Guam  in  June,  1944;  the  Air  Medal  for 
aerial  flights  as  pilot  of  a  fighter  plane  during 
attacks  on  enemy  war  and  merchant  vessels  and 
ground  installations  at  Palau  Island  on  March  31, 
1944;  and  the  Gold  Star  for  damage  to  enemy  by 
strafing  along  the  shorelines  of  Saipan. 

Capt.  Paul  Means,  Pennsylvania  Lambda,  '42,  vet- 
eran of  50  missions  in  the  Central  Pacific  theater 
of  war,  pilot  of  a  B-25,  "The  She  Wolf";  deco- 
rated with  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  with 
two  oak  leaf  clusters,  the  Air  Medal  with  a  silver 
and  an  oak  leaf  cluster,  and  battle  stars  for  the 
Gilbert  and  Marshall   Islands   campaigns. 

Comdr.  Philip  K.  Sherman,  Vermont  Alpha, 
'31,  graduate  of  Annapolis  and  instructor  in  a 
Naval  Officers'  Damage  Control  School  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania;  awarded  the  Silver  Star  for  "con- 
spicuous gallantry  in  combat  against  the  Japanese 
in  August,  1943";  also  commended  for  courage 
demonstrated  during  a  collision  of  his  ship  with 
another  which  resulted  in  a  fire;  as  executive 
officer  of  a  destroyer  in  action  last  August  6-7 
against  Jap  forces  in  Vella  Gulf:  "When  his 
ship  engaged  an  enemy  surface  force  in  fierce 
night  combat  despite  extremely  adverse  weather 
conditions,  Lt.  Comdr.  Sherman  rendered  invalu- 
able assistance  to  his  commanding  officer  by  timely 


PROMOTED:  Louis  E.  Weeks,  Vermont  Beta,  '41,  of 
Schroon  Lake,  La.,  veteran  bombardier  and  holder 
of  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  and  Air  Medal 
with  three  Oak  Leaf  Clusters,  received  his  first 
lieutenancy  at  Selman  Field,  La.,  last  March,  as  a 
student  in  the  AAF  Training  Command's  Bombardier 
Redeployment  Program. 
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advice  and  accurate  control  of  information  con- 
cerning vital  tactical  operations.  His  splendid 
initiative  and  courageous  devotion  to  duty  through- 
out this  prolonged  attack  contributed  materially  to 
the  success  of  his  task  group  in  sinking  the  entire 
enemy  force  and  were  in  keeping  with  the  highest 
traditions  of  the  United  States  Naval  Service." 

Capt.  Albert  E.  Hicks,  Vermont  Alpha,  '36;  the 
Silver  Star  for  gallantry  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy,  the  Bronze  Star  for  meritorious  achieve- 
ment, while  attached  to  102nd  Cavalry  Recon- 
naissance Squadron;  he  had  received  his  captain's 
bars  while  German  shells  were  falling  400  yards 
away;  once  voted  Norwich's  outstanding  athlete. 

Herman  J.  Lavin,  Vermont  Alpha,  '33,  onetime 
president  of  his  chapter,  rifleman  in  the  Third 
Armored  Division,  awarded  the  Combat  Infantry- 
man Badge  for  "exemplary  conduct  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy,"  as  a  member  of  the  first  American 
company  to  enter  Belgium  and  to  liberate  the 
first  Belgian  city,  Mons. 

Capt.  Ivan  G.  Hartwell,  Vermont  Alpha,  '31, 
with  the  U.  S.  Army  in  the  southwest  Pacific; 
awarded  an  Oak  Leaf  Cluster  to  the  Air  Medal 
"for  meritorious  achievement  while  participating 
in  operational  flights  aggregating  102  hours  and 
20  minutes  as  artillery  air  observer  in  the  north- 
ern Solomons  April  1  to  April  30,  1944;  the 
flights  having  been  of  hazardous  nature,  flown  on 
artillery  adjustment  and  reconnaissance  missions  at 
low  altitudes  over  enemy  territory." 


1st  Lt.  Paul  G.  Mansur,  Vermont  Alpha,  '42, 
B-17  pilot  in  the  Italian  theater,  veteran  of  thirty- 
five  combat  missions  over  enemy-held  territory,  one- 
time Norwich  hockey  star;  awarded  the  Air  Medal 
with  one  Oak  Leaf  Cluster  for  "meritorious 
achievement  in  aerial  flight." 

Maj.  Tom  O'Dwyer,  Vermont  Alpha,  '40,  op- 
erations ofl!icer  of  a  B-24  Liberator  squadron  with 
the  Eighth  Air  Force  in  the  English  theater;  one- 
time president  of  his  chapter  and  captain  of 
Norwich  polo  team;  awarded  the  Air  Medal  for 
"meritorious  achievement  in  aerial  combat,"  as  air 
commander  on  several  high-altitude  precision  at- 
tacks against  key  German  cities  Karlsruhe,  Mainz, 
Ulm,  Ramm,  and  Minden. 

1st  Lt.  John  W.  Hardgrove,  Washington  Alpha, 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  for  "ex- 
traordinary achievement,  courage,  coolness  and 
skill"  while  participating  in  numerous  bombing 
attacks  against  military  and  industrial  targets  in 
the  reich  and  enemy  installations  in  the  path  of  the 
allied  armies  in  western  Europe;  previously  re- 
cipient of  the  air  medal  with  four  oak  leaf  clus- 
ters as  bombardier  in  the  385th  bombardment 
group  with  the  Eighth  air  force  in  England,  as  a 
part  of  the  famed  Third  bombardment  division 
which  was  cited  by  the  President  for  its  now 
historic  England-Africa  shuttle  bombing  of  the 
Messerschmitt  airplane  factories  at  Regensburg, 
Germany,  in  August,  1943. 

2nd  Lt.  Clarence  R.  Hix,  Washington  Alpha  son 
of  Washington  Alpha's  chapter  adviser  C.  L. 
Hix,  '09;  awarded  the  Combat  Infantryman  Badge 
for  gallant,  service  with  100th  Division  of  the 
U.  S.  Seventh  Army  in  France. 

Lt.  Richard  O.  Miles,  Washington  Alpha, 
awarded  the  air  medal  for  meritorious  acts  while 
pilot  of  a  carrier  based  pilot  fighter  plane  acting 
as  escort  to  photographic  planes  in  the  south 
Pacific. 

Prisoner 

Cpl.  Wm.  C.  A.  Enke,  Montana  Alpha,  re- 
ported missing  in  France  as  a  prisoner  of  war  of 
the  German  government.  He  was  an  advanced 
R.O.T.C.  student  and  entered  the  army  via  the 
R.O.T.C.  officers  training  unit  at  Ft.  Benning,  Ga., 
but  was  unable  to  win  a  commission  due  to  a 
defective  finger,  the  result  of  Forest  Service  work 
in  western  Idaho  combating  blister  rust.  He  was 
the  last  secretary  of  Montana  Alpha  before  the 
house  was  closed. 


DECORATED:  2nd  Lt.  James  Mutz.  Oregon  Beta, 
B-17  pilot  in  the  8th  Air  Force  in  the  European  the- 
ater; recipient  of  Air  Medal  and  two  oak  leaf  clus- 
ters. Relative  in  the  Fraternity:  Ralph  L.  Mutz,  Michi- 
gan Alpha,  '14,  father. 


M 


issing 


cpl.  W.  D.  Kinsinger,  Illinois  Alpha;  while 
serving  with  a  bomber  group  somewhere  in  Eng- 
land, since  November  1,  1944. 
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2nd  Lt.  Giarles  Goldblum,  Pennsylvania 
Lambda,  Titan  basketball  star  in  1941  and  '42, 
bombardier  on  a  B-17,  reported  missing  in  action 
over  the  Philippines.  He  once  made  news  when 
he  and  two  companions  bailed  out  of  their  plane 
and  parachuted  to  a  landing  on  Tonto  Plateau  in 
the  Grand  Canyon.  They  remained  on  the  plateau 
for  ten  days  while  rescue  crews  struggled  to  reach 
them.  Supplies  were  dropped  to  the  fliers  by 
parachute. 

Ensign  Lee  Otis  Nelson,  Wisconsin  Beta,  has 
been  missing  in  action  in  English  waters  since 
early  in  May,  1944. 

Wounded 

Pfc.  Thomas  J.  Martin,  Kentucky  Alpha,  '44, 
in  France  on  December  2,  1944. 

Belated   Hero 

Deeds  are  enacted  quickly;  the  rewards  for 
them  often  do  not  follow  so  rapidly.  Thus  it  was 
when  last  February  Montana  Alpha's  Al  Schak, 
hero  of  World  War  I,  received  the  high  French 
military  award,  the  Croix  de  Guerre,  with  the 
Decoration  Fourrager,  nearly  twenty-seven  years 
after  he  had  performed  the  deed  which  earned  it. 

An  American  infantry  outfit  was  inching  its 
way  forward  somewhere  in  France,  through  a  hell 
of  German  shells,  and  many  men  were  falling. 
The  outfit  had  been  told  to  reach  its  objective, 
and  it  would,  but  not  much  of  the  original  force 
would  be  left. 

"Another  man  fell,  shot  through  both  hips.  He 
lay  screaming  on  the  ground,  and  a  young  soldier, 
not  much  past  his  mid-teens,  tried  to  get  him  to 
cover.  Unable  to  move  him  without  help,  he 
called  to  other  members  of  the  outfit,  but  they 
were  too  busy  trying  to  make  their  way  forward. 
The  young  soldier  drew  a  .45  revolver  and  pointed 
it  at  the  nearest  men.  Some  of  them,  with  a  litter, 
began  the  dangerous  trip  back  to  comparative 
safety,  carrying  the  wounded  man.  The  young 
soldier  went  with  them,  and  when  one  of  the 
litter  bearers  was  killed,  he  grabbed  one  end  of  the 
litter  and  the  wounded  man  was  taken  to  where 
medical  aid  awaited.  Then  the  young  soldier  re- 
joined his  outfit  and  started  forward  through  the 
bursting  shells." 

That  action  could  have  taken  place  in  the 
current  struggle  on  the  Western  front.  But  it 
didn't.  It  occurred  on  July  21,  1918,  in  the  final 
stages  of  the  battle  of  the  Marne.  The  young 
soldier  was  Al  Schak  of  Missoula,  later  a  Montana 
newspaperman  and  author.  Last  February  Al  re- 
ceived the  high  French  military  award,  the  Croix 
de  Guerre,  with  the  Decoration  Fourrager,  and 
two  citations,  nearly  27  years  after  that  day  in 
the  shell-torn  woods  of  France. 

The  War  Department,  in  sending  the  awards 
to  Schak,  said  merely  that  a  check  of  his  record 


in  World  War  I  showed  that  he  had  earned  the 
honors. 

One  of  the  citations  was  for  the  removal  of  the 
wounded  man  under  enemy  fire.  The  other  was 
for  an  action  the  following  day  when  9  men,  all 
that  remained  of  250  who  had  started  forward, 
advanced  an  a  small  French  town  which  the  Allies 
desperately  needed.  The  Germans  had  been  re- 
ported in  strength  in  the  town,  and  Schak,  with 
three  others,  was  sent  forward  to  reconnoiter.  They 
found  Germans  aplenty  near  the  town,  but  none 
inside.  They  took  the  town. 

It  wasn't  much,  Schak  said,  but  the  high 
command  thought  differently.  And  so,  nearly  27 
years  late,  comes  recognition. 

The  MissouUan  of  January  27,  1935,  tells 
another  interesting  incident  about  Al.  "And  one 
afternoon  the  youngster  scribbled  a  poem — his 
last  for  many  years.  He  had  a  stub  of  an  indelible 
pencil  and  a  rumpled  envelope  containing  a  letter 
from  home.  But  there  was  no  place  to  write — he 
was  in  icy  water  up  to  his  hips,  and  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  a  table  in  the  miserable  holes 
called  dugouts.  So  he  placed  the  envelope  on  his 
messkit  cover,  and  with  the  ever-present  rain 
blotching  the  words,  scrawled  the  stanzas  which 
were  selected  for  re-publication  in  The  Literary 
Digest." 

Schak  was  with  the  first  unit  to  cross  the  Rhine 
at  Coblenz  on  December  14,  1918.  He  took  part 


OF  OLD  DAYS:  Theodore  Roosevelt  (left)  and 
Montana  Alpha's  Al  Schak,  reminisce  of  World  War 
I  First  Division  days  when  Roosevelt,  who  died  in 
action   in   France  in    1944,  visited   Missoula  in    1938. 
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GREETING:  Willard  S.  Ford,  Wisconsin  Alpha, 
'15,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Glendale,  Calif., 
greets  his  famous  daughter-in-law,  Capt.  Mary 
Ford  of  the  R.A.F.  Air  Transport  Auxiliary,  while 
son,  Lt.  Jack  Ford,  California  Beta,  the  heroine's 
husband    and   a    much   decorated    officer,   looks   on. 

in  six  major  engagements:  Montidier,  Cantigne,  the 
Marne,  St.  Mihiel,  Argonne  Forest  and  Meuse. 
Twice  during  the  war  his  mother  was  notified  of 
his  death.  However,  he  returned  to  Missoula  at 
length  and  entered  Montana  State  University  in 
the  early  '20s  as  a  vocational  student,  becoming  a 
Sig  Ep  and  chapter  president.  At  the  University 
he  wrote  many  war  stories  for  various  newspapers. 
Leaving  school  he  became  a  reporter  for  the 
Daily  Missoulian,  in  1936  publishing  a  book.  Soul 
Wounds,  a  novel  telling  of  the  effect  of  prolonged 
warfare  on  the  individual. 

Ford  &  Ford 

Capt.  Mary  Ford  of  the  R.A.F.  and  Lt.  Jack 
Ford,  California  Beta,  of  the  8th  Air  Force,  seem 
to  be  the  only  married  couple  of  pilots  in  the 
British  and  American  armies  according  to  Lee 
Shippey,  writing  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Capt.  Mary  learned  to  fly  in  the  C.P.T.  program 
at  U.C.L.A.  in  1939-40.  She  wished  to  serve  the 
United  States  Army  but  when  we  got  in  the  war 
the  Army  wouldn't  enlist  women  pilots.  So  Mary 
Zerbel,  as  she  was  then,  was  one  of  25  girls 
enlisted  by  Jacqueline  Cochran,  wife  of  Floyd 
Odium,  Colorado  Alpha,  to  become  ferry  pilots  for 
the  British,  and  she  has  been  keeping  'em  flying 
since  June,  1942.  She  has  flown  Spitfires,  medium 
bombers,  Liberators  and  practically  every  type  of 
plane  we  or  the  British  have  in  England  and  has 
done  it  so  well  that  she  has  risen  to  the  rank  of 
first  officer,  which,  in  the  R.A.F.,  corresponds  to 
captain  in  our  Air  Forces. 

While  Mary  was  attending  U.C.L.A.,  Jack  was 
attending  S.C.,  finishing  two  years  of  graduate  work 
there  in  '4l.  His  father,  Willard  S.  Ford,  Wiscon- 
sin Alpha,  '15,  is  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Glendale,    Calif.,    but   flying   fascinated   Jack.   As 


a  student  flyer  he  met  Mary  and  they  flew  together. 
He  didn't  get  to  England  till  a  year  after  Mary 
did,  but  they  made  up  for  lost  time  by  getting 
married.  Lt.  Jack  finished  a  tour  of  duty  in  B-24's 
and  has  been  flying  Fortresses  ever  since. 

It  took  some  international  collaboration  to 
arrange  to  give  Lt.  Jack  and  Capt.  Mary  furloughs 
at  the  same  time.  But  their  situation  was  so 
exceptional  that  the  R.A.F.  and  the  A.A.F.  got 
their  heads  together  and  did  it. 

"Nuts!" 

Brig.  Gen.  Anthony  C.  McAuliffe,  whose  101st 
Airborne  division  has  written  history  at  Bastogne, 
was  a  student  in  West  Virginia  University  during 
the  second  semester  of  1917  and  the  first  semester 
in  1918  and  was  appointed  to  West  Point  while  a 
student  here.  A  number  of  Morgantown  residents, 
students  in  the  University,  remember  him  when  he 
was  an  undergraduate  at  the  U.  When  the  101st 
Airborne  division  went  into  France  more  than 
300  men  from  the  Morgantown  area,  mostly  sons 
of  coal  miners,  were  included  in  the  division. 

Gen.  McAuliffe,  one  of  America's  youngest 
generals,  was  acting  commander  of  the  101st  Air- 
borne division  and  odds  and  ends  of  the  U.  S. 
Third  Army's  Ninth  and  Tenth  armored  divisions, 
which  had  been  thrown  in  hurriedly  to  stem  the 
German  rush  toward  Sedan. 

This  soldier  from  Washington,  D.C.,  and  his 
troops  had  been  in  tough  spots  before,  for  they 
were  in  the  Normandy  landings  and  the  airborne 
penetration  of  Holland. 

And  so  when  the  commander  of  the  German 
forces  drawn  up  in  a  siege  around  Bastogne  sent 
in  an  ultimatum  to  surrender,  McAuliffe  sent  back 
the  now-famous  reply  which  deserves  to  rank 
with  John  Paul  Jones'  "We  have  just  begun  to 
fight!" 

It  was  simply  this  one  word: 

"Nuts!" 

Then  the  young  general  told  his  tough  fighters 
what  he  had  done,  and  this  typical  bit  of  American 
repartee  became  a  rallying  call  for  the  garrison  of 
10,000. 

Luncheon    In    Hawaii 

Doubtless  Maj.  Doyle  Rees,  Utah  Alpha,  '32, 
will  always  remember  luncheon  in  Hawaii  with 
President  Roosevelt! 

"This  has  been  a  day  I  know  I  won't  soon  for- 
get," he  wrote  his  wife  Gladys. 

The  letter  just  about  "scooped"  the  news  serv- 
ices concerning  the  President's  visit  to  the  Pacific 
defenses,  since  it  was  received  before  it  was 
publicly  announced  that  Roosevelt  had  toured 
Hawaiian  areas,  and  had  held  meetings  there  with 
American  war  leaders. 

Major  Rees  was  transferred  to  Hawaii  in  De- 
cember, 1941.  He  is  now  assigned  to  General 
Richardson's  staff. 

"As  a  member  of  General  Richardson's  special 
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staff,  I  was  one  of  a  few  who  were  invited  to 
attend  a  luncheon  for  President  Roosevelt,"  Ree§ 
wrote.  "It  was  held  at  the  officers'  club,  Schofield 
Barracks,  at  1:15  P.M. 

"I  left  here  at  noon  with  several  officers.  Troops 
were  lined  for  miles  on  either  side  of  the  road 
as  we  approached  Schofield.  They  were  all  at 
'present  arms'  as  we  passed.  After  arriving  at  the 
club,  we  had  about  a  half-hour  wait.  I  felt  like 
a  private  in  the  rear  rank.  Full  colonels  had  about 
as  much  rank  as  a  pfc. 

"About  1:15  P.M.,  everyone  seemed  to  sense  that 
something  big  was  going  to  happen.  The  talking 
died  out  and  everyone  used  muffled  tones.  The  pro- 
cession began  to  approach.  Fifteen  or  20  m.p. 
motorcycles  whizzed  in  and  no  less  than  100  m.p.s 
took  up  positions  surrounding  the  club.  Then 
several  generals'  cars  approached,  followed  by  a 
black  open  car.  The  President  was  seated  in  the 
middle,  with  Admiral  Leahy  on  one  side  and 
General  MacArthur  on  the  other.  They  entered  the 
main  dining  room,  and  then  all  general  officers 
were  allowed  to  go  in  and  shake  hands  with  the 
President.  A  short  time  later,  the  colonels  and  one 
or  two  of  us  majors  were  ushered  in.  We  all  took 
seats  at  tables  very  near  to  the  President's  table. 

"With  him  were  General  MacArthur,  and  on  the 
President's  right.  Admiral  Leahy,  Admiral  Nimitz 
and  General  Richardson.  The  governor  of  Hawaii 
and  several  other  distinguished  persons  also  sat 
at  the  President's  table. 

"The  dinner  was  very  good,  consisting  of  a  half- 
pineapple  as  picked  from  the  field,  hollowed  out 
and  filled  with  assorted  fruits.  From  there  in  it 
was  just  a  damn  good  dinner. 

"After  the  dinner,  a  microphone  was  brought 
to  the  table  and  General  Richardson  introduced 
the  President.  Roosevelt  looked  tired  and  worn,  but 
his  strong  character  and  personality  seemed  to 
reach  out  and  grasp  you.  He  smashed  out  his 
cigarette  and  laid  down  the  famous  long  cigarette 
holder  and  began  to  speak. 

"It  was  not  a  happy,  forceful  speech  as  he  so 
often  gives.  But  he  talked  as  a  man  heavily  bur- 
dened with  the  problems  of  the  future.  I  cannot  tell 
you  what  he  talked  about,  but  he  did  say  that  he 
brought  us  a  message  of  hope  and  faith  and 
courage  from  our  wives  and  mothers  and  loved 
ones  at  home.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
he  is  the  greatest  President  we  have  ever  had. 

"During  his  speech.  General  MacArthur,  Ad- 
miral Nimitz  and  General  Richardson  all  stood 
behind  him.  General  MacArthur  is  the  exact  like- 
ness of  the  many  pictures  of  him.  He  has  a  very 
determined  look  and  is  no  doubt  the  great  general 
he  is  touted  to  be. 

"After  the  President's  speech,  we  followed  his 
car  in  procession  to  the  parade  ground  about  two 
miles  away.  Troops  lined  both  sides  of  the  road 
all  the  way  without  a  break.  All  were  at  present 
arms.  At  the  drill  field,  an  elaborate  reviewing 
stand  was  prepared  and  there  a  combat  division 
which  has  twice  seen  combat  was  reviewed  by 
the  President.  This  was  a  parade  in  every  sense  of 


the  word,  because  the  men  being  reviewed  had 
all  been  tried  and  found  to  be  real  honest-to-God 
Americans.  It  was  a  most  colorful  parade,  but 
grim  on  account  of  what  lies  ahead  for  these  boys. 

"After  the  review,  we  all  followed  in  procession 
behind  the  President  back  to  Pearl  Harbor.  Soldiers 
lined  the  roads  most  of  the  way  and  the  natives 
were  perched  on  housetops,  in  trees  and  almost 
everywhere  they  could  get.  Many  of  them  didn't 
know  what  was  up  and  won't  know  for  a  while, 
but  they  did  sense  that  something  big  was  going 
on. 

"The  censorship  will  prevent  the  announcement 
of  the  President's  visit  until  some  future  date,  and 
this  letter  will  be  held  until  all  is  clear.  But 
someday  soon  the  headlines  will  tell  a  big  story. 

"This  has  been  a  day  I  know  I  won't  soon  for- 
get, I  have  always  wanted  to  be  in  on  a  little 
history  in  the  making.  My,  my  ...  I  guess  I 
got  enthused,  but  this  the  first  President  I've  had 
luncheon  with." 

"Fabled   Fifteen" 

Lt.  John  H.  Collins,  U.S.N.R.,  New  York 
Gamma,  '39,  was  a  member  of  "Fabled  Fifteen," 
which  Comdr.  David  S.  McCampbell,  U.S.N.,  the 
Navy's  top-scoring  pilot,  calls  "the  finest  aerial 
fighting  team  ever  assembled." 

Commander  McCampbell,  who  recently  received 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  from  President 
Roosevelt,  said  after  the  White  House  ceremony 
that  his  own  record  and  that  of  the  Air  Group 
was  made  possible  only  by  extraordinarily  smooth 
teamwork  on  the  part  of  every  pilot  and  aircrew- 
man. 

"Those  lads  had  what  it  takes,"  says  Commander 
McCampbell,  who  shot  down  34  Jap  planes.   "I 


OF    "FABLED    FIFTEEN":    "The    lad    had    what 
takes" — Lt.  John  J.  Collins,  New  York  Gamma. 
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INSTRUaiON  IN  EAST  INDIES:  Maj.  Edgar  P. 
Reese,  Delaware  Alpha  '29,  information  and  educa- 
tion officer  of  a  U.  S,  Army  Corps,  addresses  of- 
ficers and  men  of  the  unit  at  an  orientation  lecture 
in  the  Pacific  theatre.  Onetime  football  and  swim- 
ming star  at  the  University  of  Delaware,  he  is  a  vet- 
eran of  the  Bismarck  Archipelago  campaign  which 
advanced  Gen,  Douglas  MacArthur's  forces  several 
hundred    miles    nearer  Tokyo    in    the    earlier  stages. 

wish  there  were  some  way  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  could  be  shared  by  every  one  of 
them,  because  all  of  them  were  absolutely  tops." 

Lt.  Collins  piloted  one  of  the  Hellcat  fighter 
planes  in  "Fabled  Fifteen,"  which  broke  many 
records  during  its  tour  of  duty  aboard  the  Essex. 
He  flew  40  combat  missions  and  has  shot  down 
three  enemy  planes,  seriously  damaged  a  medium 
Jap  transport,  probably  sank  an  enemy  destroyer 
escort  and  inflicted  heavy  damage  on  a  large 
f  reigh  tcr-transport. 

He  also  sank  another  freighter-transport, 
probably  sank  destroyer  escort  and,  during  the 
Second  Battle  of  the  Philippines,  he  teamed  with 
two  other  pilots  to  send  still  another  transport  to 
the  bottom. 

For  all  this  heroism  he- wears  the  Purple  Heart, 
the  Air  Medal  and  the  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross.  The  Purple  Heart  award  followed  a  raid 
he  made  over  Wake  Island.  In  this  action  he  was 
wounded  by  anti-aircraft  fire,  and  although  his 
plane  was  seriously  damaged  he  made  a  successful 
wheels-up  landing  on  the  deck. 

Air  Group  Fifteen  completed  its  tour  of  duty 
aboard  the  Essex  last  month,  and  its  members  are 
now  beginning  their  assignments  with  other  units. 

While  aboard  the  Essex,  the  Air  Group's  fighter, 
dive-bombing  and  torpedo  planes  sank  174,300  tons 
of  Jap  merchant  shipping  and  77,200  tons  of  war- 
ships.   They    damaged    38,500    tons    of   merchant 
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shipping  and  217,450  tons  of  warships.  In  two 
major  actions,  "Fabled  Fifteen's"  planes  sank  a 
carrier,  a  destroyer  and  a  destroyer  escort.  In  co- 
ordinated attacks  with  other  Air  Groups  they  sank 
two  carriers  and  a  heavy  cruiser,  and  damaged  three 
battleships,  a  carrier,  five  heavy  cruisers,  three  light 
cruisers  and  19  destroyers.  "Fabled  Fifteen"  ex- 
cluded from  its  claims  all  enemy  ships  of  less  than 
1,000  tons. 

The  Air  Group's  record  against  Japanese  air- 
craft was  also  impressive.  It  shot  down  314  planes, 
destroyed  348  on  the  ground,  and  probably  de- 
stroyed or  damaged  388  others  in  the  air  and  on 
the  ground. 

Lt.  Collins  was  one  of  three  pilots  to  spot  the 
Jap  Fleet  in  the  Philippines — he  radioed  details  to 
his  carrier  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  preparing  our 
ships  for  the  historic  naval  battle. 

Jack  is  now  stationed  at  the  Naval  Air  Station, 
Litchfield   Park,    Ariz. 

Father  &   Son 

Col.  James  F.  Shaw,  Jr.,  Vermont  Alpha,  '26, 
has  been  a  Marine  ever  since  he  got  out  of  Nor- 
wich. Varsity  footballer  and  wrestler  at  his  alma 
mater,  he  holds  the  Second  Nicaraguan  Campaign 
Medal  and  has  a  Marine  son,  2nd  Lt.  Henry  K. 
Shaw,  stationed. at  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Galeta, 
Calif. 

Historic  Assault 

Col.  Irving  L.  Branch,  Vermont  Alpha,  '34,  led 
the  extremely  successful  bomber  raid  on  Formosa, 
late  in  1943,  historic  because  it  was  the  first  assault 
on  the  Japanese  homeland  after  General  Doolittle's 
initial  raid.  Col.  Branch  had  also  been  in  charge 
of  training  the  first  Chinese  medium  bombard- 
ment group.  Following  the  Formosa  attack  he 
assumed  the  duties  of  deputy  commander  of  the 
72nd  Fighter  Wing  of  the  Second  Air  Force, 
stationed  at  Wing  Headquarters,  Peterson  Field, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Col.  Branch  entered  the  Army  Air  Forces  in 
1934  as  a  flying  cadet  and  was  commissioned  the 
following  year  upon  completing  the  fighter  pilot 
course  at  Kelly  Field,  Tex.  Promoted,  to  colonel 
on  January  2,  1944,  he  holds  ratings  as  a  senior 
pilot,  senior  aerial  observer,  and  tactical  observer. 
He  has  been  decorated  with  the  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross,  the  Air  Medal,  the  Chinese  Bombard- 
ment Medal,  as  well  as  the  Chinese  equivalent  of 
each  of  these. 


M 


emorial 


The  Thornbrough  Army  Air  Field,  Alaska,  in 
honor  of  Capt.  George  W.  Thornbrough,  Kansas 
Beta,  '36,  Army  Air  Corps,  U.S.A.,  was  listed  in 
General  Orders,  March  3.  Capt.  Thornbrough  was 
killed  in  action  against  the  Japanese  forces  in  the 
Aleutian   area   on   June   4,    1942.   He   was   post- 
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humously  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross 
for  extraordinary  heroism  in  action. 

It  was  learned  that  Capt.  Thornbrough  had  re- 
turned from  a  two-plane  attack  in  which  his 
bomber  had  dropped  its  torpedo  in  a  direct  hit 
on  the  deck  of  a  large  Japanese  ship,  escaping  all 
enemy  fire,  refueled,  reloaded,  and  went  out  again. 
He  was  in  radio  communication  with  the  base  on 
his  return  from  this  flight  when  last  heard  from. 
His  body  was  never  found.  The  story  on  this 
mission  was  written  by  Corey  Ford  in  Collier's, 
also  in  his  book  Short  Cut  to  Tokyo,  published  in 
1943. 

Capt.  Thornbrough  also  has  a  brother  in  the 
service,  also  of  Kansas  Beta.  He  is  Capt.  Albert 
Thornbrough  and  is  with  the  Engineers  Amphibian 
Command,  stationed  at  Camp  Edwards,  Mass.,  in 
administration  personnel. 

Re-enter  the  Fishers 

When  the  Fisher  brothers  were  on  the  Hill  at 
Kansas  they  were  gentlemen  and  good  students. 
Today,  with  their  country  at  war,  they  are  gentle- 
men and  good  soldiers.  Recent  news  of  this  Sig  Ep 
family  comes  through  mention  of  2nd  Lt.  Paul  M. 
Fisher,  Kansas  Gamma,  '38,  who  graduated  from 
advanced  twin-engine  bomber  training  and  re- 
ceived his  commission  at  Blackland  Field,  Waco, 
Tex.,  before  being  assigned  to  Yuma,  Ariz.,  for 
transitional   training   as   a   B-17   pilot.   A   former 


statistician  for  Capper  Publications,  Inc.,  Fisher 
received  his  master's  degree  from  Wharton  School 
of  Business,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
with  the  War  Production  Board  before  he  entered 
service.  Three  brothers  are  in  service:  Lt.  (j.g.) 
David  Fisher,  '36,  at  Pearl  Harbor;  Pvt.  Jean 
Fisher,  in  paratrooper  training  at  Fort  Benning, 
Ga.,  and  Edward  Fisher,  electrical  engineer  with 
the  AAF,  Brookley  Field,  Mobile,  Ala. 

God  the  Co-pilot 

When  this  war  is  over  Lt.  Frank  W.  Thorp, 
Michigan  Alpha,  '43,  will  have  a  story  to  tell.  He 
can  tell  how  the  Superfortress  of  which  he  was 
flight  engineer  continued  flying  for  three  hours 
after  it  had  been  shot  up  by  a  Japanese  fighter 
over  Singapore,  and  how  he  and  the  eight  other 
men  in  the  plane  bailed  out  at  3,000  feet  and 
dropped  into  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  Superfort  was  disabled  in  three  attacks  by 
the  Jap  plane,  but  the  pilot,  Capt.  James  E. 
Lyons,  of  Stockton,  Calif.,  managed  to  keep  the 
bomber  aloft  for  three  hours. 

Out  over  the  middle  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
Lyons  gave  his  crew  the  word  to  abandon  ship. 
Thirty  seconds  after  the  last  man  was  out,  the 
Fort  exploded. 

Five  of  the  men,  including  Lt.  Thorp,  were 
picked  up  by  a  Catalina  Flying  Boat.  The  other 
four  were  rescued  by  a  British  submarine. 


SERVICE  BRIEFS 


FROM  "THE  INDIAN"  to  radar:  Lowell  E.  Ack- 
mann,  Illinois  Alpha,  '45,  former  editor  of  his  ex- 
cellent chapter  paper,  is  in  the  Navy  studying  radar. 


ALABAMA  BETA— University  of  Alabama 

Ens.  Benjamin  M.  Foose,  'Ai,  is  stationed  at  the 
Mine  Warfare  Training  School,  Yorktown,  Va., 
following  advanced  indoctrination  at  Hollywood, 
Fla. 

Sgt.  Joseph  F.  Kinch,  '43,  became  qualified  as 
expert  gunner  in  February  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  626th  Field  Artillery  battalion 
now  stationed  at  the  Field  Artillery  School  there. 

CALIFORNIA   BETA— U.   of  Southern   California 

Service  promotions  have  been  frequent.  On  the 
Navy  side,  the  following  men  were  recently 
commissioned  as  Ensign — William  H.  Martin, 
Edward  L.  Compton,  Ernest  C.  Wilson,  Jr.,  the 
"Twins"  Andrall  and  Richard  Pear.son  were  at 
active  chapter  meeting  with  their  rank  showing. 
Gordon  Craig  was  commissioned  from  Notre 
Dame  along  with  Bill  Burrud.  Don  B.  Barber 
now  an  Ensign.  Al  Davenport,  Guy  Hewitt  and 
Carl  Wopschall  are  now  j.g.'s  while  we  hear  that 
Tommy  Grimshaw  has  the  same  rank  in  the  Coast 
Guard.  Speaking  of  Coast  Guard,  Lt.  (j.g.) 
Jimmie  Grier  has  just  shipped  with  his  11th 
Naval  District  Coast  Guard  to  the  South 
Pacific.  Service  rank  and  connections  not  previously 
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listed  are:  Charles  Hunter  S2/c  USNTC  San 
Diego,  Ed.  B.  Westall,  Ensign  stationed  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Bob  Johnson,  Lt.  (j.g.),  who  found 
Barney  L.  Morris  for  us  and  who  is  Lt.  in  tke 
Navy.  John  K.  MacDonald  up  to  full  lieutenant. 

On  the  Army  side,  William  E.  Arnold  is  now 
1st  Lt.  Air  Force  and  says  he  is  working  hard  for 
Maj.  Vic  Milner  at  Randolph  Field.  Johnny 
Dietrich  is  a  1st  lieutenant  as  is  Willis  Lowder. 
Don  McKellar  moved  to  captain  to  be  up  with 
Lev  Philibosian  and  when  we  found  1st  Lt.  John 
Champion  through  Max  Deutz.  Johnny  has  been 
with  the  Field  Artillery  and  been  through  the 
Aleutians,  Marshall  Island  at  Kwajalein  and  now 
in  the  Philippines. 

The  Marine  contingent  have  been  quiet,  how- 
ever I  am  sure  only  in  writing  letters.  It  is  our  idea 
that  most  of  them  have  had  too  much  to  do  lately 
to  write.  We  have  heard  from  Marvin  Carlock 
who  is  now  1st  lieutenant  and  has  seen  some 
active  service  in  the  Pacific. 

A  few  visitors,  among  them  Joe  Stamp  back  for 
shore  assignment  after  eighteen  months  CASU 
service  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Roy  King  called 
to  say  he  is  now  flying  NAT  from  Alameda  to 
points  west,  and  men  passing  through  San  Fran- 
cisco should  try  to  reach  him  at  #1  Garcia  Dr. 
telephone  JU  49105.  Bill  Arnold  was  home  only 
for  a  few  days  but  missed  Jack  Ford  who  had 
left  with  his  R.A.F.  Captain  wife.  Wes  Gardiner 
was  home  for  a  few  days  and  was  at  active  chapter 
meeting  as  was  Bob  Lewis.  The  Pearson  twins 
say  that  Dear  Old  Harvard  always  has  at  least 
four  Cal  Beta  Sig  Eps  on  the  campus.  Recent 
letter  from  Gordon  Grey  tells  us  that  he  saw 
Ray  Ingle  a  few  days  ago.  Tom  Winnett  has  quite 
a  tale  of  one  outfit  after  another  that  folds  up  just 
after  he  finishes  his  training.  He  says  Fred 
Haffner's  claim  to  be  the  "only"  private  since  Fred 
is  a  Corporal  now  and  Tom  has  the  "private" 
distinction.  Jimmie  Cox,  located  now  at  Columbia 
Army  Air  Base  in  South  Carolina,  says  that  some 
of  the  newer  heavies  are  fast  and  slick.  Don 
Barber  in  writing  states  that  his  flying  squadron 
can  be  likened  to  a  fraternity  in  its  regard  for 
each  other.  He  has  been  on  a  flat-top  in  the 
Pacific. 

A  few  more  notes  just  at  hand  before  press 
time.  Charles  Peters  has  been  commissioned  as 
Ensign,  Capt.  Matt  Madill  has  a  New  York  A. P.O. 
Evert  Rose  and  Dean  Rickman  have  left  "Fort 
Roach"  at  Culver  City  and  have  New  York 
A. P.O.  Evert  made  a  flying  trip  to  New  York  in 
December  and  saw  Bill  Berry  and  Don  McKellar. 

— Bob  Ryan 

DELAWARE   ALPHA— University   oi   Delaware 

Lt.  Roland  V.  Reed,  '43,  is  in  the  Philippines. 

1st  Lt.  Charlie  Carpenter,  '43,  was  sent  from 
Fort  Ord,  Calif,  to  the  Pacific. 

Capt.  H.  M.  Wendle,  '42,  445th  AAA  AW 
Bn.,  has  been  with  the  1st  Army  in  Germany,  his 
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unit  holding  the  record  for  the  greatest  number  of 
German  planes  shot  down  during  the  war. 

1st  Lt.  W.  D.  Wendle,  '42,  2nd  Marine 
Amphibious,  is  on  Saipan  and  has  taken  part  in 
D-day  operations  on  both  Tinian  and  Saipan. 

Stewart  D.  Ashby,  '42,  has  been  at  Fort 
Sheridan,  111. 

Pfc.  William  Gerow,  '41,  with  the  Army  In- 
telligence was  hospitalized  at  Leyte  from  over- 
work. 

2nd  Lt.  Robert  Levis,  '43,  Engineers,  is  overseas. 

Flight  Officer  Jack  Levis,  '46,  Army  Air  Corps, 
has  been  transferred  from  Lincoln,  Neb.,  to  B-17 
School. 

Capt.  John  B.  France,  '17,  Engineers,  is  stationed 
at  Camp  Ellis;  111.,  after  two  years  in  the 
Aleutians. 

Yeoman  1st  class  Robert  H.  Vandegriff,  '40,  has 
been  assigned  to  San  Diego  Naval  Air  Station 
after  serving  twenty   months   in   the   Pacific. 

— Harry  F.  Beik 

D.C.  ALPHA — George  Washington   University 

Lt.  Charles  C.  Chesnut,  USNR,  '32,  is  serving 
aboard  a  destroyer  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  County 
Attorney  of  Ottoma  County,  Okla.,  in  peacetime, 
he  was  commissioned  in  1943,  serving  for  some 
time  at  an  Atlantic  base. 

Pvt.  Morgan  F.  Percy  has  been  studying  Chinese 
at  Yale  University. 

Sgt.  Joseph  H.  Newlin,  Army  Air  Forces,  has 
been  stationed  at  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

Capt.  James  Haden,  Army  Medical  Corps,  has 
been  serving  in  Walter  Reed  Hospital,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Vernon  E.  Benjamin,  T3/c,  USCGR,  has  been 
stationed  at  Berkley,  Calif. 

Robert  Thompson,  TC5/c,  is  a  member  of  the 
U.  S.  Army. 

Cpl.  Daniel  Dotson  Combat  Engineers,  has  been 
in  the  Philippines,  as  has  Maj.  Harold  L.  Dorsett, 
Quartermaster  Corps. 

Lt.  Edward  Stevlingson  has  been  flying  with  the 
Army  Air  Corps  in  Hawaii. 

Capt.  Harvey  Wright  and  Sgt.  Peter  Noss  have 
been  with  the  U.  S.  Army  in  Belgium. 

2nd  Lt.  Oscar  Rambeck,  Army  Air  Corps,  is 
missing  in  action  over  Italy. 

Lt.  Heywood  Davis,  U.  S.  Army,  is  a  prisoner 
of  war  somewhere  in  Europe. 

RSsbert  A.  Campbell  has  received  his  2nd  Lieu- 
tenant's bars  in  the  Marine  Corps  and  is  stationed 
at  Quantico,  Va.  — William  D.  Bischoff 

FLORIDA  ALPHA— University  of  Florida 

Even  from  this  remote  outpost  in  the  Hawaiians, 
I  have  had  some  delightful  meetings  with  fellow 
Sig  Eps,  even  fellow  Florida  Alphans.  The  most 
recent  visit  was  with  Lt.  Jack  H.  Frost,  '42,  who 
pilots  a  Mitchell  bomber,  and  who  was  decorated 
by  General  Harmon  recently. 

Maj.  John  McCarty,  '41,  is  in  the  Philippines, 
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having  taken  part  in  the  assualt  on  Guam. 

Sgt.  R.  Terry,  '45,  writes  from  his  quarters  in 
the  home  of  a  village  priest  near  Luxembourg, 
Germany,  where,  as  this  is  written,  he  is  still  a 
member  of  an  engineering  unit  with  the  advancing 
Allied  armies. 

Lt.  Col.  Dan  McCarty,  '34,  received  the  Bronze 
Star  from  General  Patch  for  gallantry  in  the 
invasion  of  southern  France. 

Sk.  D  2/c  Ralph  Richards,  '43,  is  stationed  at 
Treasure  Island,  San  Francisco  Bay,  having  served 
two  and  a  half  years  aboard  a  Navy  vessel. 

Warrant  Officer  Rocco  Marsicano  returned  to  the 
States  last  December,  having  served  two  years  in 
Greenland. 

Lt.  Jim  Walden,  '42,  is  at  McDill  Field,  Tampa, 
Fla. 

Clark  Walden,  '47,  left  the  University  to  enlist 
in  the  Merchant  Marine. 

Ens.  Hooper  Gravely,  '45,  has  been  piloting  a 
Ventura  bomber,  stationed  at  Norfolk  Naval  Air 
Station,  Va. 

Lt.  Frank  Gagliardi,  recently  stationed  at 
Alamogordo,  N.M.,  has  been  a  flight  engineer  on 
a  Superfortress. 

Lt.  Billy  Newett,  having  spent  some  time  in  the 
European  theater  as  a  bomber  navigator,  has  been 
training  as  a  P-51  pilot. 

(Florida  Alphas  in  the  service  and  out  of  it 
are  warmly  invited  to  send  news  to  me  here — I 
promise  to  answer  all  letters  received.  Address: 
Box  103,  Commandant,  Navy  128,  c/o  FPO,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.)  — Lucius  Gravely,  '43 

ILLINOIS  ALPHA— University  of   Illinois 

Lt.  Elmer  Engel,  '43,  voted  Illinois  U.'s  most 
valuable  football  player  in  1942,  saw  action  on 
Iwo  Jima,  as  a  member  of  the  Third  Marine 
Division. 

Lt.  Elmer  Blasco,  '43,  was  reported  to  be  in 
France  in  March,  serving  with  a  headquarters 
division. 

Ens.  Kenneth  E.  Pickens,  '44,  has  been  on 
U.S.S.  PGM16  somewhere  in  the  south  Pacific. 

Pfc.  W.  A.  Kiester,  '43,  has  been  with  a 
maintenance  group  in  Salina,  Kan. 

S/Sgt.  Robert  H.  Reck,  '45,  has  been  with  a 
heavy  bomber  outfit;  address:  APO  637,  c/o 
Postmaster,  New  York  City. 

Ens.  Garland  Fieser,  '44,  has  been  stationed  in 
Peru,  Ind.,  receiving  training  in  radar  and  under- 
water sound  gear. 

Ens.  Lowell  Ackmann,  '45,  onetime  Sig  Ep 
Indian  editor,  having  graduated  from  Columbia 
University  V-12  after  two  years,  has  been  engaged 
in  further  study  in  pre-radar  work  at  Bowdoin 
College,  Brunswick,  Mass. 

Pvt.  Jack  Churchill  has  been  with  a  signal  com- 
pany, APO  528,  c/o  Postmaster,  New  York  City. 

C    l/c   Robert    Baddaker,    '44,    has   been    on    a 
submarine,  c/o  Fleet  Post  Office,  San  Francisco. 
— John  A.  Strom 
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IOWA  ALPHA— Iowa   Wesleyan 

There  are  27  Sig  Eps  in  service  over  half  of 
whom  are  officers,  according  to  word  from  the 
active  chapter. 

A/S  Ellis  Zickafoose  is  in  training  at  St.  Thomas 
College. 

Sgt.  "Dink"  Hoelzen,  Lt.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Wiley 
and  Lt.  Bill  Murdock  visited  the  active  chapter 
during  the  spring. 

KANSAS   ALPHA— Baker    University 

Lt.  J.  R.  Wilner,  '35,  is  »&  detachment  com- 
mander in  the  Pacific. 

Bob  Carleton,  former  Baker  football  player,  is 
in  the  final  lap  of  his  training  at  Kearns,  Utah, 
AAF  Overseas  Replacement  Depot. 

Lt.  C.  W.  "Bill"  Grafrath,  '34,  former  Baker 
athlete,  sends  the  Baker  University  News-Bulletin 
a  note  from  the  Pacific  to  the  effect  that  he  has  an 
excellent  gun  crew,  that  he  has  been  able  to  shoot 
down  at  least  two  Jap  bombers  and  that  he  partici- 
pated in  the  Leyte  operation.      — Lloyd  Hogan 

MONTANA  ALPHA— Montana   State   University 

Maj.  Halvor  O.  Ekern,  Jr.,  has  been  overseas 
on  his  second  tour  of  foreign  duty.  His  address 
is  O-418902,  Regimental  Hdqts.,  APO  345,  c/o 
PM,  New  York  City. 

1st  Lt.  Roy  Lympus  has  been  taking  advanced 
officer's  training  at  Ft.  Benning,  Ga. 

Lt.  (jg-)  Claude  D.  Samples,  '29,  is  a  recreation 
officer  in  the  South  Pacific,  was  an  outstanding 
track  star  while  attending  the  University  and 
entered  athletics  coaching  after  leaving  school, 
(c/o  Fleet  Canteen,  Navy  3237,  c/o  FPO,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.) 

Lt.  Lester  L.  Graham,  '29,  has  been  on  leave 
from  a  tour  of  duty  with  the  Navy.  He  recently 
completed  a  tour  taking  him  to  the  Marshall 
Islands  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  On  completion 
of  his  present  leave  he  will  report  to  New  York 
where  he  expects  to  be  released  from  active  duty. 
Lt.    Graham   entered   naval    service   in   December, 


FIRST  LOOIES:  Montana  Alphans  Vincent  N.  Keller. 
814th  Engineer  Aviation  Battalion,  and  Ernest  A. 
Mitch,    Marine   Air   Corps,    both    First    Lieutenants. 
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1942,  reporting  to  Tucson,  Ariz.,  for  training  at 
the  Navy's  famous  battleship  of  the  desert.  He 
has  been  on  overseas  assignments  in  the  Pacific 
theater  since  February,  1944,  working  with  the 
service  forces  advanced  base  units. 

A  Marine  fighter  pilot  with  65  missions  to  his 
credit,  1st  Lt.  Ernest  A.  Mitch,  '44,  has  returned 
to  the  Marine  Air  Base  at  Miramar,  Calif.,  follow- 
ing Pacific  duty  with  the  famous  "Bulldog" 
squadron.  Based  on  Bougainville  and  Green  Islands 
with  the  First  Marine  Air  Wing,  Lt.  Mitch  took 
part  in  fighter  and  barge  sweeps  and  in  bomber 
escort  raids  in  the  Northern  Solomons  and  the 
Bismarck  archipelago  areas.  His  squadron  was  re- 
sponsible in  part  for  neutralizing  enemy  strength 
there,  and  Mitch  is  credited  with  sinking  three 
enemy  supply  barges  in  Simpson  Harbor  at 
Raboul,  New  Britain. 

Sgt.  William  A.  Barbour,  '43,  has  been  stationed 
in  North  Africa.  His  address  is  33325406,  Hq.  and 
Hq.  Sqdn.,  37th  Air  Depot  Group,  APO  528, 
c/o  PM,  New  York,  N.Y.  He  writes  that  he  has 
traveled  quite  a  bit  since  1942,  having  been 
stationed  in  Pennsylvania,  Florida,  Texas, 
Colorado,  Utah,  Virginia,  and  Italy  and  Africa. 

1st  Lt.  Vincent  N.  Keller,  '43,  has  recently  com- 
pleted thirty  months  overseas  with  a  veteran  avi- 
ation engineer  battalion  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
European  theaters,  according  to  information  from 
the  AAF  engineer  command  in  Italy.  The  story  of 
this  battalion  is  in  reality  the  story  of  first  U.S. 
participation  in  the  war  against  Germany.  Among 
the  first  AAF  troops  to  land  in  England  in  1942, 
they  helped  build  the  first  giant  8th  Air  Force 
bases  in  England  from  which  aerial  warfare  against 
German-occupied  Europe  was  launched.  Pulled  out 
of  England  to  participate  in  the  North  African 
invasion  landings,  they  soon  found  themselves  on 
the  borders  of  Tunisia,  rushing  the  construction 
of  forward  fighter  fields,  the  lack  of  which  almost 
stopped  the  Allied  campaign.  They  played  a  vital 
role  in  Kasserine  Pass  by  building  five  airfields  in 
three  days,  one  of  them  under  fire  in  no-man's- 
land. 

They  went  with  the  invasion  forces  to  Sicily 
after  the  fall  of  Tunis  and  Cape  Bon,  constructing 
airfields  on  the  beachhead. 

With  the  occupation  of  Southern  Italy,  these 
men  moved  into  the  "boot"  where  they  constructed 
many  of  the  heavy  bomber  bases  which  in  the 
past  year  and  a  half  have  launched  mighty  aerial 
blows  against  enemy  strategic  targets  in  the 
Balkans,  Southern  France,  and  Germany.  Then 
up  beyond  Rome  to  build  airfields  in  direct  support 
of  the  Fifth  Army. 

Lt.  Keller  writes:  "During  my  30  months  over- 
seas I  may  not  have  served  gloriously,  but  I  have 
served  proudly.  Recently  I  received  my  second 
battle  star  for  participation  in  the  Rome-Arno 
phase  of  the  Italian  campaign."  His  address  is 
O-l  106866,  Company  B,  8l4th  Engineer  Aviation 
Battalion,  APO  528,  c/o  PM,  New  York  City. 

David  N.  Schwerdt,  '43,  is  an  ARM  3/c  U.  S. 


Naval  Air  Station,  P.O.,  Box  BH,  Whidbey  Island, 
Wash. 

Thomas  O.  Daniels,  '42,  is  a  flight  officer  in 
the  Army  Air  Corps,  and  his  address  is  ASN 
T-187637,  Section  O,  Pinellas  AAF,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla.  Tommy's  experiences  have  been  unique 
in  that  he  received  his  flight  training  and  his 
wings  in  the  Navy,  and  has  held  a  commission 
in  both  the  Marine  Air  Corps,  and  the  Army  Air 
Corps.  After  receiving  his  commission  in  the 
Marine  Air  Corps  he  was  sent  to  the  South  Pacific. 
Finding  himself  in  a  fairly  quiet  sector,  and  failing 
to  obtain  a  transfer  to  a  fighter  squadron  in  a 
fighting  sector,  he  resigned  his  commission  and 
returned  to  the  states.  Upon  being  drafted  a  short 
time  home,  he  was  commissioned  a  flight  officer 
in  the  Army  Air  Corps. 

S/Sgt.  Francis  J.  Chabre,  '39,  is  with  Company 
D,  20th  Tank  Bn.,  20th  Armored  Division,  Camp 
Campbell,  Ky. 

Ens.  Neal  A.  Rufi^corn  is  reported  to  have  been 
lost  in  action  when  he  was  hit  by  ack-ack  at  100 
feet  above  the  ground  while  strafing  a  Jap  air- 
drome on  Northern  Mindanao  Island  in  the  Philip- 
pines on  September  10,  1944. 

Seaman  2/c  Charles  O.  Gillogly,  '41,  has  com- 
pleted 16  weeks  at  Colgate  Navy  refresher  unit 
in  the  V-7  class  and  has  reported  to  Northwestern 
University  for  midshipman's  school.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  Montana  Alpha  his  last  year  in  school. 

Ens.  Robert  L.  Dow,  '43,  who  has  been  stationed  ~ 
aboard  the  U.S.S.  Duluth,  CC-87,  c/o  PM,  New  \ 
York,  writes:  "From  Helena,  Mont.,  I  went  to 
Norfolk,  Va. ;  from  Norfolk  to  Columbia  Univer- 
sity midshipman  school.  I  received  my  commission 
on  April  13,  1943,  and  went  directly  to  the  U.S.S. 
New  York;  from  there  to  Newport,  R.I.;  from 
Newport  to  Sea  Island,  Ga.,  and  then  back  to 
Newport;  from  there  to  the  U.S.S.  Wyoming, 
which  I  liked  since  my  home  state  is  Wyoming, 
and  from  there  to  my  present  ship.  We've  had 
both  hot  and  cold  duty  in  this  ocean  and  plenty 
of  it." 

Pfc.  Robert  W.  Stein,  USMC,  writes  that  he 
has  been  resting  easily  in  the  Central  Pacific,  at 
present  as  a  switchboard  operator.  He  was  en- 
rolled in  the  forestry  school  at  the  time  he  en-  ji 
listed,  and  states  that  although  he  is  a  tourist  "^ 
now  in  the  Pacific,  he  has  seen  the  time  that 
fighting  forest  fires  for  days  on  end  with  little 
food  and  water  and  no  rest  would  have  seemed 
a  picnic. 

Col.  William  H.  Zeh,  according  to  most  recent 
report,  was  in  Tunisia. 

Maj.  Frank  C.  Finch  has  been  an  inspector  of 
army  laundry  and  cleaning  plants,  with  headquar- 
ters in  Washington,  D.C.  -J 

1st  Lt.  Francis  E.  Williamson  has  been  stationed      s, 
with  an  interceptor  command  in  Seattle,  Wash. 

Sgt.  Carl  Bue  has  most  recently  been  stationed 
in  France. 

Lt.  Eldred  Mulvihill,  '28,  Navy  Air  Corps,  has 
been  a  C.A.A.  inspector  at  Miles  City,  Mont. 
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Lt.  (j.g.)  Harold  F.  Norman,  '44,  has  been 
stationed  as  a  flier  at  the  Naval  Training  School, 
Roanoke,  Va. ;  before  coming  to  this  post  he  was 
instructing  at  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

1st  Lt.  Marcus  E.  Wysel,  '40,  has  been  in 
France;  his  address:  0-1176231,  Headquarters 
Battery  Division  Artillery,  13th  Armored  Division, 
APO  263,  c/o  PM,  New  York  City. 

— Jim  Alexander 

NEW    YORK    GAMMA— New    York    University 

Lt.  Edward  HofTman,  USNR,  '40,  has  recently 
been  awarded  the  Air  Medal  after  return  from  duty 
in  the  Pacific  and  is  stationed  at  Naval  Air  Station, 
Alameda,  Calif. 

2nd  Lt.  George  Freund  is  with  the  Army  Trans- 
portation Corps  in  Louisiana. 

Pvt.  Edward  Hoyt  is  stationed  with  121st  Cav- 
alry, Recon.  Squad.,  in  combat  in  France.  His 
address  is  APO  758,  c/o  Postmaster,  New  York. 

Tech.  Sgt.  Herbert  R.  Meyer  is  with  the  6th 
Army  in  the  European  Theater.  His  address  is 
6th  Army  Group  G2,  APO  23,  c/o  Postmaster, 
New  York. 

Capt.  Walter  Theisson  has  been  transferred  to 
Camp  Dix,  N.J. 

Sgt.  E.  Bertram  Stephens,  '27,  is  with  the  Tenth 
Weather  Detachment  in  the  India-China-Burma 
Theater.  His  address,  APO  492,  c/o  PM,  New 
York. 

Maj.  Charles  T.  Wetheral,  '32,  has  returned 
from  duty  in  Panama  and  is  stationed  at  Fort 
Monroe,  Va.,  as  instructor  of  infantry  tactics  and 
intelligence. 

Lt.  Col.  Foster  Stewart,  '31,  is  stationed  in 
London,  England. 

Lt.  John  J.  McDonald,  USNR,  has  a  new  ad- 
dress: U.  S.  Naval  Station,  Navy  Number  1955, 
Box  14,  c/o  Postmaster,  New  York. 

Staff  Sgt.  Edward  McDonald  is  stationed  at 
Camp  Lee,  Va. 

Lt.  Comdr.  Harold  W.  MacDowell,  '32,  USNR, 
has  been  stationed  with  the  Naval  District  Intel- 
ligence Office,  90  Church  Street,  New  York. 

Raymond  Connelly,  USCGR,  has  been  stationed 
at  Ellis  Island,  New  York. 

Robert  Weichert,  '32,  has  been  stationed  with 
the  Army  in  Recife,  Brazil. 

Lt.  Comdr.  Joseph  McNamara,  '31,  USNR,  has 
been  stationed  in  London,  England. 

Fred  A.  Fuchs,  AEM  2/c,  has  been  instructor 
at  Naval  Air  Technical  Training  Center,  Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Lt.  Robert  W.  Kelly,  '29,  USNR,  has  been 
transferred  to  Aviation  Training  Division,  One 
Park  Avenue,  New  York. 

— Lt.  Robert  W.  Kelly 

OHIO    ALPHA— Ohio    Northern    University 

Lt.  Donald  Rhoads,  '30,  is  with  the  Seabees 
somewhere  in  the  Pacific. 

Lt.  John  F.  Marsh  has  left  Moffett  Field,  Calif., 


DENTAL  TECHNICIAN:  Cpl.  Alfred  G.  Stone.  Ok- 
lahoma Alpha,  '46,  going  overseas  in  November, 
1944,  has  seen  service  in  France,  Belgium,  Luxem- 
bourg, in  an  engineering  group  as  dental  technician. 

to  assume  duties  as  chief  legal  officer  at  the  Naval 
Air  Station,  Tillamook,  Ore. 

OKLAHOMA  ALPHA— Oklahoma   A.  &    M. 

1st  Lt.  Sam  H.  Sharp,  '43,  has  been  with  the 
7th  Armored  Division  and  fought  under  four 
Armies  both  British  and  American,  latterly  on  the 
north  line  with  the  1st  Army.  This  was  one  of 
the  divisions  they  rushed  down  out  of  Holland 
(where  he  was  resting)  to  come  to  St.  Vith  the 
morning  of  January  17,  and  Lt.  Sharp  was  in  the 
first  combat  vehicle  to  cross  the  Seine  River,  as 
platoon  leader  (twenty-three  men  and  three  half 
tracks),  floating  across  on  pontoon  floats.  Inci- 
dentally, he  was  secretary  of  the  Oklahoma 
A.  &  M.  chapter  two  years. 

OREGON   BETA— University  of  Oregon 

Lt.  Dean  Van  Lydgraf  has  been  in  Germany 
with  Gen.  Patton.  Lt.  Doug  Eden  has  been  some- 
where in  England  with  a  bomber  command.  Lt. 
Bob  Henderson  has  been  with  the  Marines.  Don 
Kay,  SOM  2/c,  has  been  attached  to  Y.M.S.  139 
operating  out  of  Fleet  Post  Office,  San  Francisco. 
Ed  Prentice  has  been  in  a  fire  control  school  in 
Seattle,  Wash.  RM  l/c  Charles  Herman  has  been 
somewhere  on  restricted  assignment.  SM  l/c  Hubie 
Williamson  has  been  attached  to  a  signal  unit  on 
Kwajalein  Island  in  the  Marshalls.  Cpl.  John 
Mathews  has  been  last  reported  somewhere  in 
Australia — APO    922.    Ens.    Don    Mcintosh    has 
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been  in  Navy  Air  Corps,  awaiting  assignment.  Ens. 
Ferdinand  Reinke  has  been  with  an  LCM  in  south 
Pacific.  Ens.  Jack  Hannam  has  been  awaiting  re- 
lease from  hospitalization.  Ens.  Joe  Rooney,  Ensr 
Dan  Wessler,  and  Ens.  Harry  Miller,  have  all 
been  in  south  Pacific.  Midshipman  Maurice  Childs, 
has  been  studying  at  Cornell.  Cpl.  Warren  Mack 
has  been  with  4 1st  Division,  in  south  Pacific. 
Sk  3/c  Jack  McMahon  has  been  somewhere  in 
south  Pacific.  Your  reporter  has  been  in  New 
York    (March    18)    awaiting   assignment. 

—A.  P.  DiBenedetto,  '43 

PENNSYLVANIA  DELTA— U.  of  Pennsylvania 

Charles  Fischer,  '45,  the  chapter's  able  and 
hard-working  wartime  president  and  its  first  Naval 
ROTC  graduate,  onetime  varsity  cheerleader  and 
BMOC,  received  his  Ensign's  commission  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  began  training  as  deck  officer  at  Nor- 
folk, Va. 

PENNSYLVANIA  ETA— Penn  State 

Lt.  D.  p.  Day,  '33,  was  transferred  in  March 
from  the  quartermaster  depot  of  Front  Royal,  Va., 
to  the  Pittsburgh  headquarters  of  the  Third  Serv- 
ice Command. 

Lt.  Comdr.  J.  V.  Parker,  '34,  returned  to  the 
States  in  the  spring  following  service  of  eighteen 
months  with  the  headquarters  of  the  Seventh  Fleet. 
He  has  been  stationed  at  the  laboratory  of  the 
Navy  Yard  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Lt.  (jg)  Paul  E.  Gies,  '40,  participated  in  the 
invasions  of  Sicily  and  Normandy  and  was  sta- 
tioned in  Paris  in  March.  — C.  R.  GiES 

1st  Lt.  Dave  Hughes  has  been  in  France:  ad- 
dress: 20th  P.  I.  D.  Hqs.,  9th  Air  Force,  APO 
696,  c/o  Postmaster,  New  York. 

Ens.  Harold  Bucher  has  been  stationed  at  York, 
Pa.,  testing  naval  guns. 

Sgt.  Carl  Raring  was  transferred  overseas  last 
December,  with  an  armored  cavalry  unit. 

2nd  Lt.  William  MacChonis  is  an  instructor  of 
engineers  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 

PhM  3/c  Howard  Fugate  has  been  on  the  staff 
of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital  in  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Sam  Gearhart  has  been  working  as  a  civilian 
metallurgist  for  the  Navy  since  last  July  in  Pearl 
Harbor.  Address:  Yard  Testing  Laboratory,  U.  S. 
Navy  Yard,  Pearl  Harbor,  T.H. 

— Paul  Krystow 

PENNSYLVANIA   LAMBDA— Westminster  College 

Pvt.  E.  B.  Little,  '46,  onetime  star  of  his  alma 
mater's  varsity  quintet,  has  been  with  the  Medical 
Detachment  at  Camp  Wheeler,  Ga. 

S/Sgt.  Chal  Zech,  '44,  former  Westminster 
gridder,  is  stationed  in  New  Guinea  where  last 
fall  he  coached  the  battalion  football  team. 

Lt.  Charles  (Buzz)  Ridl,  '42,  former  Titan 
basketball  star,  is  with  the  Army  at  Ft.  Jackson, 
S.C. 

Midshipman  James  Barron,  '45,  has  been  ill  with 
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rheumatic  fever  since  May,  1944.  He  has  been 
transferred  from  a  Long  Island  hospital  to  the 
U.  S.  Naval  hospital  at  Corona,  Calif,  where  his 
condition  is  reported  to  be  slightly  improved. 

Flight  Officer  Paul  Rood,  '41,  former  Titan 
grid  star,  has  been  in  an  army  hospital  in  New 
York  recovering  from  wounds  received  on  D-Day 
while  in  action  with  glider  troops. 

Lt.  Bob  Washabaugh,  '43,  son  of  Westminster 
Coach  Grover  C.  Washabaugh,  and  a  former  Titan 
varsity  football  and  basketball  player,  is  now 
stationed  at  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Ottumwa, 
Iowa. 

Lt.  Lee  Fox,  '42,  former  Schenectady,  N.Y., 
star  on  the  championship  Titan  cage  team  in  1941 
and  1942,  has  been  stationed  with  the  Quartermas- 
ters at  Camp  Lee,  Va. 

Cpl.  Charles  Horton,  '46,  of  East  Liverpool, 
Ohio,  who  played  football  for  Westminster  in 
1942  and  1943,  is  with  the  Marines  at  Santa 
Ana,  Calif. 

Lt.  (j.g.)  Kenneth  Grubb,  '39,  former  West- 
minster basketball  star,  is  in  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel  at  Washington,  D.C. 

Pvt.  Henry  Vitkovich,  '46,  of  Ellwood  City,  who 
left  Westminster's  basketball  squad  in  1944  to 
enter  the  Air  Corps,  has  been  stationed  at  Keesler 
Field,  Miss. 

VERMONT  ALPHA— Norwich   University 

Maj.  Gray  R.  Coane,  '32,  onetime  Norwich 
engineering  student  and  great  athletic  star  (foot- 
ball, baseball,  basketball,  wrestling — All-American 
football  mention  in  1929),  former  instructor  and 
coach  at  Montpelier  High  School,  has  served  with 
the  U.  S.  Ninth  Air  Force  in  France  as  command- 
ing officer  of  a  flight  control  squadron  in  the 
technical  Unit. 

Major  Arthur  E.  Boudreau,  Vermont  Alpha, 
'33,  is  assigned  to  Headquarters  Army  Air  Forces 
to  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Air 
Staff,  Training  in  the  College  Training  Division, 
Washington,  D.C.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the 
responsibilities  of  this  Division: 

Formulation  of  training  policies  and  supervision 
of  151  colleges  throughout  the  country  in  the 
Army  Air  Forces  College  Training  Program;  for- 
mulation of  policies  of  training  and  supervision  of 
53  colleges  in  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 
War  Training  Service  Program;  maintenance  of 
liaison  with  the  Civil  Air  Patron  and  co-ordinating 
the  training  program  of  Civil  Air  Patrol  cadets; 
and  co-ordination  of  all  Army  Air  Forces  pre- 
induction  training  in  high  schools.  He  is  the  Army 
Air  Force  official  representative  on  the  National 
Policy  Committee  of  the  High  School  Victory 
Corps,  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Capt.  R.  M.  Simpson,  '29,  veteran  of  eighteen 
months  in  the  South  Pacific  as  company  com- 
mander with  the  Third  Marine  Division  before  a 
tropical  ailment  sent  him  to  a  hospital  and  sub- 
sequently to  the  States,  and  onetime  telephone 
company  manager,  has  been  made  executive  officer 
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of  the  newly  organized  Infantry  School  Battalion 
at  Camp  Pendleton,  Calif.  The  new  unit,  made 
up  entirely  of  men  who  have  had  combat  experi- 
ence, has  been  training  instructors  and  leaders 
and  is  regarded  as  the  crack  outfit  of  the  Marine 
Corps. 

Dr.  Storer  P.  Humphreys,  Vermont  Alpha,  '28, 
noted    brain    surgeon,    was    elevated   in   rank    last 


August  from  major  to  lieutenant  colonel.  As  per- 
sonal representative  of  the  general  who  commands 
all  medical  corps  in  the  European  theater,  he  had 
been  stationed  in  England  for  nearly  four  years, 
having  entered  the  service  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Army  on  December  22,  1939,  two  years  before 
the  United  States  went  to  war.  He  transferred  to 
the  American  Army  in  May,   1942. 


SERVICE  LIST 


Promotions 

The  following  promotions  in  rank  have  been 
reported  to  the  Central  Office  since  the  last  Jour- 
nal: 

Alabama   Alpha:    Capt.    George   A.    Hardie. 

California  Alpha:  Lt.  Col.  Spencer  Benbow,  Lt. 
Comdr.  Harold  V.  Hutchings,  Capt.  Bernard  Schulte,  IV. 

California  Beta:  Lt.  (j.g.)  William  Boyer,  Lt. 
James  Cox,  Capt.  Jerry  Deavours,  Capt.  Gordon  C. 
Drake,  Major  Leland  Frazier,  Cpl.  Robert  T.  Glass,  Cpl. 
Fred  J.  Haffner,  Lt.  Richard  Koontz,  T/Sgt.  Herbert 
J.  Lee,  1st  Lt.  Willis  S.  Lowder,  Lt.  Richard  M.  Mac- 
Donald,  U.S.M.C,  Lt.  Donald  McCallister,  S-2/c  John 
Norcop,  Ens.  Edward  Pyle,  Lt.  Thomas  Waters,  2nd 
Lt.   Zan   J.   Zak. 

Colorado  Beta:    Lt.   Raymond   Easley,   Jr. 

Colorado    Gamma:    Capt.    Ralph   Allen,    Jr. 

Colorado  Delta:  Major  Charles  W.  Stark,  Lt.  (j.g.) 
Robert  W.   Thomas. 

Delaware  Alpha:  2nd  Lt.  Vernon  CofRn,  2nd  Lt. 
Roland  V.  Reed,   Major  Grover  T.  Surratt. 

Georgia  Alpha:  T/Sgt.  Frank  A.  Alexander,  Jr., 
Lt.  Col.  Richard  Mitchell. 

Illinois  Alpha:  Lt.  Lawrence  English,  Yeoman  2/c 
Alex  Curry,  Lt.  Henry  Grey,  Lt.  Therman  Karlos.  Lt. 
James  McCarty,  Ens.  Kenneth  Pickens,  Sgt.  Jack  L. 
Raynolds,  Lt.  (j.g.)  George  Van  Steenberg,  Lt.  Col. 
Arthur  Zitzewitz. 

Iowa  Beta:  Ens.  George  Breckenridge,  Cpl.  Edward 
Cunningham,   Lt.   Robert  Stow,   Ens.   Jim  Zack. 

Iowa   Gamma:    Capt.    Vernon    L.    Capen. 

Kansas  Alpha:  Sgt.  Albert  W.  Brown,  Capt.  Francis 
C.   Clark,   Sgt.   William   H.   Wright. 

Kansas  Gamma:    Ens.   Carlos  Beardmore. 

Massachusetts  Beta:   Lt.   Col.   Kenneth  G.   Merriam. 

Michigan  Alpha:  Lt.  William  J.  Grey,  Maj.  Lon  H. 
Pardo,    Ens.    Max   E.   Rafelson. 

Mississippi  Beta:   Lt.    (j.g.)    L.  R.  Boutwell. 

Missouri  Alpha:  Col.  Bingham  T.  Kleine. 

Missouri  Beta:  Capt.  Robert- L.  Best. 

Montana  Alpha:  Sgt.  William  A.  Barbour,  Sgt. 
Carl  Bue,  S/Sgt.  Francis  J.  Chabre,  Capt.  Lewis  L. 
Coriell,  Maj.  Robert  J.  DeMers,  Maj.  Halvor  O.  Ekern, 
Jr.,  Lt.  Lester  L.  Graham,  Sgt.  Theodore  L.  Gram,  1st 
Lt.  Ernest  A.  Mitch,  Lt.  Harold  F.  Norman,  Col.  Carl 
E.   Rankin,   A.R.M.    3/c  David  N.   Schwerdt. 

New  Hampshire  Alpha:   Capt.  James  P.   Wilbee. 

New  York  Alpha:   Capt.  Jacob  S.  Ulmer. 

New  York  Beta:  Lt.  Comdr.  Robert  F.  Lent. 

New  York  Delta:  Lt.  Robert  Pustell. 

North  Carolina  Gamma:    2nd   Lt.   J.   Heath,   Jr. 

Ohio    Gamma:    1st    Lt.    Ralph    L.    Darby. 

Ohio  Epsilon:  Col.  Paul  S.  Beard,  Lt.  George  Van 
Brunt,  Lt.  Roy  H.  Dunlop,  Ens.  John  Richard  Heerd, 
Sgt.  Robert  A.  Layer,  Lt.  William  K.  Robinson,  Lt.  Col. 
Louis  A.  Stearns,  Lt.  John  Tarbutton,  Capt.  Earl  W. 
Traster,   Lt.   Robert  S.   Wood. 

Oklahoma  Alpha:  Lt.  Isaac  H.  Brown,  Lt.  Col. 
William  A.  Hamrick,   1st  Lt.  Sam  H.  Sharp. 

Oregon  Beta:  Ens.  Ted  J.  Bush,  1st  Lt.  James  Mutz, 
S/Sgt.  Duncan  Wimpress,  Jr. 

Pennsylvania  Delta:  Lt.  Col.  Karl  L.  Gretz,  Ens. 
William  Kent. 


Pennsylvania  Eta:    Lt.   Col.   Forrest  H.  Riordan,  Jr. 

Pennsylvania  Kappa :   Cpl.   Robert  M.   Gearhart. 

Tennessee  Alpha:  Lt.  Jesse  Appling,  Jr.,  Capt. 
Hubert  Nicholson,  Lt.  DeWitt  Yates. 

Texas  Alpha:   Lt.  Col.  Wendell  E.  Little. 

Utah  Alpha:   Lt.   Keith  L.   Henrie. 

Vermont  Alpha:  Lt.  Col.  John  M.  Baker,  Capt. 
Donald  M.  Bugbee,  Maj.  Gray  Coane,  Capt.  Benjamin 
F.  Consoletti,  Maj.  William  T.  O'Byrne.  Lt.  Col. 
Clarence  J.  O'Donnell,  Capt.  Albert  Hicks,  Lt.  Col. 
Storer  P.  Humphreys,  Lt.  Col.  James  T.  Quirk. 

Virginia  Alpha:  Capt.  W.  E.  Bristow,  Sgt.  Willie 
E.  Cross,  Lt.  Com.  John  E.  Johnson,  Jr.,  2nd  Lt. 
Henry    F.    Tompkins,    Jr. 

Virginia  Eta:   Sgt.  Harry  P.  Barlow,  III. 

Washington   Alpha:    Major  Russell  E.   Schleek. 

Washington  Beta:  Lt.  Ralph  J.  Stoehli,  Jr. 

Wisconsin  Alpha:   Maj.  A.  Kerby  Tink. 

Wisconsin  Beta:    2nd  Lt.   Robert  D.   Bohn. 


>crvicc 
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The  names  of  Sig  Eps  by  chapters,  including 
branch  of  service  and  rank  in  such  cases  they  were 
furnished,  sent  into  the  Central  Office  since  the 
Service  Directory  for  the  February  Journal  was 
compiled,  are  as  follows: 

Alabama  Alpha  (previously  reported  49) :  Lt.  Joe 
Mack  Gafford,  U.S.A. ;  Francis  T.  Harper,  U.S.A. ; 
Robert  C.  Humphreys,  U.S.N. ;  Jackson  Little,  Merchant 
Marines. 

Alabama  Beta  (previously  reported  45):  Ensign  Ben- 
jamin Foose,  U.S.N.  ;  Joseph  M.  Irvin,  U.S.A.  ;  Pvt. 
Albert  C.  Judd,   U.S.A. ;  Pvt.   Frank  Uricchio,  U.S.M.C. 

Alabama    Gamma    (previously    reported    1). 

Arkansas  Alpha  (previously  reported  13):  Capt.  E. 
Pelhan    McGehee,    Jr.,    U.S.M.C. 

California  Alpha  (previously  reported  96) :  Lt.  T.  C. 
Russell  B.  Cross,  U.S.A. ;  Pvt.  Gifford  C.  Dickel,  U.S.A. ; 
Pvt.  John  R.  Mara,  Military  Police;  Capt.  William  J. 
Murphy. 

California  Beta  (previously  reported  211):  Lt.  John 
L.  Glass,  U.S.A.;  S-2/c  Charles  F.  Hunter,  U.S.N.R. ; 
Lt.  (j.g.)  Robert  C.  Johnson,  U.S.N.  ;  Lt.  Barney  I. 
Morris,    Jr.;    Lt.    (j.g.)    Harold   F.    Tonini,    U.S.N. 

Colorado    Alpha    (previously   reported    26). 

Colorado  Beta  (previously  reported  50):  Cpl.  Howard 
M.  Banks,  U.S.A.;  Lt.  (j.g.)  James  C.  Hickey,  U.S.N. ; 
1st  Lt.  Joseph  F.  McCarthy,  Jr.,  Med.  Adm.  Corps; 
Joseph  D.  Moser.  U.S.A. ;  S-l/c  Armand  R.  Nice, 
U.S.N. ;  Warrant  Officer  Travis  H.  Taylor ;  Major  Gene 
C.   Vince,   U.S.A. 

Colorado  Gamma  (previously  reported  66) :  Capt. 
George  G.  Miller,  Jr.,  War  Dog  Detach.  ;  Pfc.  Earl 
W.   Mortinson,  U.S.A. ;   Lt.   William  G.   Reitzer,   U.S.A. 

Colorado  Delta  (previously  reported  47):  Lt.  Sidney 
M.  Baker,  U.S.A. ;  Pvt.  Ralph  Bowman,  U.S.A. ;  Ensign 
James  A.  DeLapp,  U.S.N. ;  S-2/c  Raymond  M.  Loeb, 
U.S.N. ;  Seaman  William  L.  Payne,  Jr.,  U.S.N. ;  Sea- 
man William   Charles  Schafer,   U.S.C.G. 

Delaware  Alpha  (previously  reported  89) :  Mo.  M. 
M.-2/C  Charles  W.  Kenworthey,  U.S.N. ;  T/5  Leslie 
W.  Mason,  Jr.,  U.S.A. ;  1st  Sgt.  Robert  A.  Shurter,  Jr., 
U.S.A.:   Lt.    Henry   M.   Wilson,   U.S.A.A.C. 
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D.  C.  Alpha  (previously  reported  43):  Capt.  Kenneth 
H.  Bruner;  Lt.  Luther  H.  Ghiz,  U.S.N.  ;  Sgt.  Joseph 
H.    Newlin;    S/Sgt.    David   M.    Oberlin,    U.S.A. 

Florida  Alpha    (previously  reported   104). 

Georgia  Alpha  (previously  reported  60) :  Ens.  JanWS 
E.  Council,  Jr.,  U.S.N. ;  2nd  Lt.  William  B.  Thatcher, 
C.A.A.F. 

Illinois  Alpha  (previously  reported  135):  Lt.  (j.g.) 
Earl  R.  Benedict,  Jr.,  Seabees ;  Sgt.  Roger  W.  Brown, 
U.S.A. ;  Pvt.  Jack  Churchill,  U.S.A.  ;  Ens.  Garland 
Frieser,  U.S.N. ;  S-2/C  Roy  W.  Hendrickson,  U.S.N. 
Lt.  Thomas  C.  Peffer,  U.S.N. ;  S/Sgt.  Robert  H.  Reck, 
U.S.A.A.C. ;  Lt.  Walter  A.  Strandin,  U.S.A.;  Capt. 
Edward  J.   Smith ;   Lt.   Andy  Uterhart. 

Indiana  Alpha  (previously  reported  55):  2nd  Lt. 
Wilbur  S.  Anderson,  U.S.A.;  Lt.  (j.g.)  Edward  Bluemel, 
U.S.N. ;  S-l/C  Arthur  W.  Cook,  U.S.N. ;  Pvt.  Robert 
T.  Seith. 

Indiana   Beta    (previously   reported    8). 

Iowa  Alpha  (previously  reported  18) :  Lt.  (j.g.)  Charles 
Espy.  U.S.N. 

Iowa  Beta  (previously  reported  86):  Capt.  Virgil  A. 
Cherrington,  Ens.  Floyd  Jean  Cummings,  U.S.N. ;  S-l/C 
John  Lynch,  U.S.N. ;  Y-3/C  Herbert  L.  Rees,  U.S.N. ; 
Pvt.   Buel  A.  Williamson,   Jr.,   U.S.A. 

Iowa  Gamma  (previously  reported  55):  Capt.  Vernon 
A.    Lennarson,    U.S.A.A.C. 

Kansas  Alpha  (previously  reported  62):  Sgt.  Richard 
Nash;  Thomas  Neal,  Jr.,  U.S.N. ;  Lt.  (j.g.)  Frank 
Naylor,   U.S.N. 

Kansas  Beta  (previously  reported  63):  Lt.  Robert 
Brass,  U.S.A.A.C. ;  2nd  Lt.  Robert  L.  Muchow, 
U.S.A.A.C. ;  Major  Don  C.  Pricer,  U.S.A.A.C.  ;  Lt. 
Howard  E.  Teagarden,  U.S.A.A.C;  Lt.  (j.g.)  Richard 
G.  Wellman,  U.S.N. 

Kansas   Gamma    (previously   reported   92). 

Kentucky  Alpha  (previously  reported  35):  Lt.  (j.g.) 
Warren    A.    Steckmest,    U.S.N. 

Louisiana    Alpha    (previously    reported    13). 

Maryland  Alpha  (previously  reported  62). 

Massachusetts  Alpha  (previously  reported  25):  Wil- 
liam A.  Joyce,  U.S.A. ;  Lt.  Col.  Daniel  J.  Leary,  U.S.A. 

Massachusetts  Beta  (previously  reported  46):  Lt. 
Col .  Kenneth  G.  Merriam,  U.S.A. ;  Ensign  Gus  Saarni- 
joki,   U.S.N. 

Michigan  Alpha  (previously  reported  92):  S-l/C 
George    Auch,    U.S.N. ;    Richard    Boyd,    U.S.N.    V-12; 


Edwin  J.  Berninger,  U.S.N. ;  Comdr.  George  W.  Chris- 
tiansen, U.S.N.A.C. ;  S-2/C  Stewart  Doolittle,  U.S.N. ; 
2nd  Lt.  William  E.  Douglas,  U.S.A. ;  Richard  Dugan, 
U.S.N.  V-12;  Eugene  Freed,  U.S.N.  V-12;  S-2/C  Arthur 
Johnson,  U.S.N. ;  Seaman  Clair  L.  Johnson,  U.S.N. ; 
Robert  Pear,  U.S.N.  V-12  ;  S-l/C  Bob  Reichert,  U.S.N. ; 
S-2/C  Frank  Scribano,  U.S.N. ;  Phillip  L.  Severance, 
U.S.N. ;  S-l/C  Cecil  Sink,  U.S.N. ;  Anthony  Smith, 
U.S.N.   V-12. 

Minnesota  Alpha   (previously  reported  41). 

Mississippi  Alpha  (previously  reported  24). 

Mississippi  Beta  (previously  reported  70):  Edward 
H.   Clarke,  Jr.,  U.S.N. 

Missouri    Alpha    (previously   reported    34). 

Missouri  Beta   (previously  reported   14). 

Montana  Alpha  (previously  reported  75):  1st  Lt. 
Francis  E.  Williamson,  U.S.A.A.C.  ;  Col.  William  H. 
Yeh;  Lt.  (j.g.)  Claude  D.  Samples,  U.S.N. ;  S-l/C 
Floyd  S.    Kenison,    U.S.N. 

Nebraska  Alpha  (previously  reported  83):  William 
L.  Anfin,  U.S.A.;  Harold  McNeely,  U.S.N.  V-12; 
Robert  J.    Forester,   U.S.A. 

New  Hampshire  Alpha  (previously  reported  69): 
Ph.M-3/C   Robert   W.   Tirrell,   Jr.   U.S.N. 

New  Jersey  Alpha   (previously  reported  28). 

New  Jersey  Beta  (previously  reported  1 ) :  2nd  Lt. 
Charles   W.    Wciner,    U.S.A. 

New  Mexico  Alpha  (previously  reported  51):  E.M. 
3/C  Herbert  L.  Colton,  U.S.N. ;  Cpl.  Silas  G.  Henry, 
Jr.,   U.S.A. 

New  York  Alpha  (previously  reported  165):  Pvt. 
William  C.  Burgess,  U.S.A. ;  Don?.ld  E.  Morrison, 
U.S.N. ;  Alton  S.  Rowe,  U.S.A.  ;  Reginald  C.  Knight, 
U.S.A.;  William  E.  Kriener,  U.S.A.;  Leon  R.  Rearing, 
U.S.A. ;  Matteson,  J.  DeVoe ;  William  J.  Cole. 

New  York  Beta  (previously  reported  112):  Lt.  Oliver 
B.  Ackley. 

New  York  Gamma  (previously  reported  66):  Pfc. 
Alfred  R.  Au,  M.  P.  Bn. 

New  York  Delta  (previously  reported  40):  .-,i:t. 
Harry  Beshgetoorian ;  David  J.  Luebeck,  U.S.N. ;  S-l/C 
Don  McGraw,   U.S.N. ;   S-l/C  Ronnie  Jurgen,   U.S.N. 

North  Carolina  Beta  (previously  reported  52):  Pvt. 
James  F.  King,   U.S.A. 

North  Carolina  Gamma  (previously  reported  37) : 
Lt.  John  R.  Harper,  U.S.A.;  Pfc.  Kenneth  D.  Weaglv, 
U.S.A. 
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North  Carolina  Delta  (previously  reported  6)  ;  2nd 
Lt.  James  M.  Parker,  N.A.A.F. 

North  Carolina  Epsilon  (previously  reported  92): 
Samuel  A.  Burgess,  U.S.N. ;  Ensign  Hugh  Hawkins, 
U.S.N.  ;   Richard   B.   Vowles. 

North  Carolina  Zeta  (previously  reported  42;.  • 
Julian   E.    Kaufman,    III,    U.S.N. 

Ohio  Alpha  (previously  reported  42):  Ensign  William 
W.   Reich,   U.S.N. 

Ohio  Gamma  (previously  reported  70) :  Henry  H. 
Beck,   U.S.A.;  Pvt.  John  M.   Moulthrop,  U.S.A. 

Ohio  Epsilon  (previously  reported  74):  Cpl.  Robert 
D.  Clay,  U.S.A. ;  Chaplain  Charles  H.  Dever ;  Ensign 
Robert  E.  Giannini,  U.S.N. ;  Glen  W.  Harma.i, 
U.S.C.G.  ;  Lt.  Gerald  T.  Kent,  U.S.A. M.C.  ;  Lt.  (j.g.) 
Chaplain  Haldean  S.  Lindsey,  U.S.N. ;  SP/2-C  Lester 
W.  Long,  U.S.N.  ;  Harry  F.  McGraw,  U.S.N.  ;  Arthur 
D.  Spurrier,  U.S.A.  ;  Joseph  A.  Sabate,  U.S.A. ;  Chaplain 
Willard  E.  VanPatten,  U.S.A.;  A.M.M.-1/C  Howard 
W.   Wrentmore,    U.S.N. 

Oklahoma  Alpha  (previously  reported  75):  Ens. 
Stanley  J.  Larson,  U.S.N. ;  Pfc.  James  A.  Nichols, 
U.S.A.M.C. 

Oregon    Alpha    (previously    reported    146). 
Oregon     Beta     (previously    reported     90):     2nd     Lt. 
Frank  B.   Knox,   U.S.A. 

Pennsylvania    Beta    (previously    reported    1). 
Pennsylvania  Delta    (previously   reported   88):   Rich- 
ard   Kmetz,    U.S. M.C.  ;    Robert    Hausman,    U.S.N. ;    Ll. 
(j.g.)    Howard  W.   Oman,   U.S.N. 

Pennsylvania  Epsilon  (previously  reported  56) : 
Kenneth   W.   Sherwood,   U.S.N. 

Pennsylvania  Eta  (previously  reported  55):  Y-3/C 
Louis   F.   Glasier,   Jr..   U.S.N. 

Pennsylvania  Theta  (previously  reported  4):  Major 
Thomas  H.  Daugherty. 

Pennsylvania    Iota    (previously    reported    49). 
Pennsylvania   Kappa    (previously   reported    33):    Pfc. 
Richard     Wagner,     U.S.A. ;     A/S     Oliver     A.     Gorden, 
U.S.N.R. 

Pennsylvania  Lambda  (previously  reported  123): 
Russell  Koch,  U.S.A.  ;  Bill  Miller,  U.S.N.  S-l/C 
M.  Gene  Cornford,  U.S.N.  ;  Jack  Ronald  J.  McDaniel, 
U.S.A.A.C. ;  Cadet  Ralph  C.  Murrin ;  Harry  Savisky, 
U.S.N. 

Pennsylvania   Mu    (previously   reported   38). 
Rhode    Island    Alpha    (previously    reported    1). 
South   Carolina  Alpha    (previously  reported    1). 
Tennessee    Alpha    (previously    reported    134). 
Texas   Alpha    (previously   reported    71):    Pvt.   Samuel 
T.    Aderhold,    A.A.A.F. ;    Pvt.    Ben    O.    Parham,    Med. 
School. 

Utah  Alpha  (previously  reported  60):  Lt.  Dell  E. 
Taylor,    U.S.M.C. 

Vermont     Alpha     (previously     reported     175):     Lt. 
Comdr.    Sam    W.    Densmore,    U.S.N. 
Vermont  Beta    (previously  reported  42 ) . 
Virginia    Alpha     (previously    reported    87)  ;    Ensign 
Grover  C.   Pitts,   U.S.N.R.  ;  Chaplain  Captain  Henry  Lee 
Scott;  Lt.  Henry  F.  Tompkins,  Jr.,  U.S.A.;  Ens.  William 
T.   Robertson,   U.S.N.  ;  Fred  A.  Brown,   Med.   Corps. 
Virginia    Delta    (previously    reported    15). 
Virginia    Epsilon    (previously    reported    12):    S/Sgt. 
Ben  J.    Clarkson,    U.S.A. 
Virginia    Zeta    (previously    reported    32). 
Virginia    Eta     (previously    reported     100):     2nd     Lt. 
Samuel  C.  Rue,  U.S.A. 

Virginia    Theta    (previously    reported    8.) 
Washington    Alpha    (previously    reported    71):    Jay 
C.    Keller,   U.S.N. ;   1st  Lt.   Robert  E.   Davis,   U.S.A. 

Washington  Beta  (previously  reported  31):  Lt. 
Brandt   A.    Bede,   U.S.A. 

West  Virginia  Beta   (previously  reported  37). 

Wisconsin     Alpha     (previously    reported     106):     Lt. 

(j.g.)     Edwin    A.    Wiggenhorn,    U.S.N.  ;    Ens.    Don    P. 

Neverman,  U.S.N. ;  Pvt.  Richard  D.  Habermann,  U.S.A. 

Wisconsin    Beta    (previously    reported    58):    Richard 

H.    Kloiber,    U.S.A. 

Wisconsin  Gamma  (previously  reported  18):  Lt. 
Lyle    F.    Hoeft,    U.S.M.C.R. 

Wyoming    Alpha    (previously    reported    5). 
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PANHELLENICA 


"But   in   the   USA,   this   pin   is   just  the 
same  as  a  diamond  engagement  ring." 


Clinical  Clippings 


It's  my  guess  that  fraternities  will  not  be  war 
casualties.  Many  fraternities  were  born  during 
wartime,  born  of  the  brotherhood  which  comes 
from  fighting  side  by  side  for  a  common  cause. 
Yes,  young  men  will  be  coming  back  from  the 
services  to  complete  their  college  courses;  and  I'll 
wager  one  of  the  precious  things  for  which  those 
young  men  are  fighting — especially  those  who 
know  the  truth  about  the  good  of  fraternity  life — 
is  the  right  to  join  a  group  where  they  can  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  brotherhood,  a  commendable 
spirit  which  could  unite  a  world. 

The  label  snobbery  is  too  often  applied  to  the 
fraternity  freedom  to  choose  those  who  they  would 
call  brother.  The  fact  is  that  freedom  of  choice 
of  members  is  a  just  right  of  all  social  clubs, 
service  organizations  and  business  and  labor  asso- 
ciations. The  term  snobbishness  when  applied  to 
fraternities  is  as  overworked  and  as  often  implied 
with  improper  connotation  as  are  the  terms,  com- 
munist, capitalist,  and  yellow  journalism. 

— Victor  M.  Roby,  Pi  Kappa  Alpha 


A    MATURE-MINDS'    NOTE 

(From    article    in    January,    1945,    Bantams 
Greek  Exchange  by  Doctor  Alvan  E.  Duerr) 

I  suspect  that  the  unpaid  chapter  dues  of  the 
last  century  would  reduce  our  aggregate  mortgages 
to  a  startling  degree,  and  with  it  the  cost  of 
fraternity  membership. 

This  is  a  problem  for  maturer  minds. 

Yes.  but  not  too  mature. 


THE   WORKING   FRONT 


BEN    HIBBS:    "Our  strength   would    have   materially 
shortened  the  war  and  lives  would  have  been  saved." 


Compulsion 


BEN  HIBBS,  Kansas  Gamma,  '23,  editor  of  T/^e 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  in  one  of  his  rare 
signed  editorials  in  a  recent  issue,  endorsed  uni- 
versal compulsory  military  training  for  the  na- 
tion's youth.  Hibbs,  who  was  too  young  for  the 
last  war  and  too  old  for  this  one,  declares  that 
"Universal  military  training  is  being  advocated 
by  honest  people  who  have  the  welfare  of  Amer- 
ica at  heart.  It  is  being  opposed  by  equally  sincere 
people.  It  would  be  a  fine  thing  for  this  country 
if  both  groups  would  recognize  this  obvious  fact 
and  keep  the  debate  on  a  high  level.  Anger  and 
personal  recriminations  will  get  us  nowhere. 

"The  Post's  reason  for  backing  compulsory 
training  is  strictly  one  of  national  safety.  Even 
today,  more  than  three  years  after  Pearl  Harbor, 
few  Americans  realize  how  close  we  were  to  de- 
feat throughout  1942  and  during  the  early  months 
of  1943.  The  nation's  attitude  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  war — even  during  the  black  days 
of  Bataan  and  Corregidor — has  been  one  of  con- 
fidence, and  probably  that  is  as  it  should  be.  It 
is  through  this  high  faith  in  ourselves  that  we 
Americans  have  always  achieved.  Yet  the  history 
books  of  the  future  will  tell  us  that  it  was  a 
near  thing  during  the  first  year  and  a  half  of  the 
war.  The  top  men  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  who 
were  in  a  position  to  understand  our  peril  better 
than  anyone  else,  know  that  this  is  true.  The  Post 


doesn't  want  to  see  this  country,  ever  again,  in 
such  a  desperate  spot. 

"Turthermore,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  if  we  had  been  really  strong  in  1941 — if  we 
had  had  a  powerful  Navy  and  a  mighty  Air  Force 
and  a  great  reservoir  of  trained  men  ready  to  call 
to  the  colors — Japan  probably  never  would  have 
attacked.  Even  if  she  had  attacked  in  the  face  of 
such  odds,  our  strength  would  have  materially 
shortened  the  war,  and  lives  would  have  been 
saved.  Because  we  were  deplorably  weak  on  De- 
cember 7,  1941,  and  for  eighteen  months  there- 
after, Japan  was  able  to  entrench  herself  strongly 
in  the  Western  Pacific — so  strongly  that  today, 
more  than  three  years  later,  we  are  still  a  long, 
long  way  from  ultimate  victory  in  the  Asiatic 
war.  Surely,  we  are  smart  enough  nationally  to 
draw  the  obvious  lesson  from  this  experience. 
Surely,  one  of  the  best  safeguards  against  war — 
and,  by  the  same  token,  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
keep  wars  short  if  they  come,  thereby  saving  lives 
— is  to  keep  ourselves  strong. 

"It  is  often  argued  that  the  adoption  of  peace- 
time compulsory  military  training  would  be  a 
tacit  admission  that  we  have  no  faith  in  the  peace 
we  shall  make  when  our  two  wars  are  ended  or 
in  the  international  organization  we  hope  then  to 
have.  I  do  not  follow  such  reasoning.  I  believe 
very  earnestly  that  we  must  do  everything  under 
heaven  to  establish  an  enduring  peace,  and  I  also 
believe  that  we  stand  a  reasonably  good  chance 
of  success.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  would 
be  completely  unrealistic  to  let  down  our  guard 
and  trust  everything  to  diplomacy  in  a  world 
where  it  is  still  entirely  possible  for  madmen  and 
international  plunderers  to  run  amuck,  where  the 
peril  of  mob  mania  still  exists.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt's advice  to  'speak  softly  and  carry  a  big  stick' 
is  as  sound  in  1945  as  it  was  in  1900.  We  must 
try  for  a  stable  peace,  but  we  should  keep  gun 
in  hand  for  a  long  time,  on  the  chance  that  states- 
manship alone  might  fail.  We  dare  not  make  too 
long  a  gamble.  The  future  is  too  unforeseeable. 
The  stakes  are  too  high. 

"If  these  things  are  true,  if  we  must  stay  mili- 
tarily strong,  then  the  alternatives  seem  to  be  either 
a  citizen  Army,  rooted  in  compulsory  training,  or 
a  very  large  professional  Army.  The  Post  agrees 
with  General  Marshall  and  with  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Palmer,  the  War  Department  spokesman  who 
has  written  two  Post  articles  on  this  subject,  that 
the  former  is  the  better  of  these  two  choices — 
that  a  citizen  Army  would  give  us  greater  poten- 
tial strength,  that  it  would  be  more  economical 
and  more  democratic,  that  it  probably  would  be 
less  likely  to  breed  a  warlike  national  attitude 
than  a  large  standing  Army.  .  .  .  We  cannot  be 
strong  without  trained  manpower.  ..." 
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Heading  Up 


Lieutenant-Governor  William  M.  Tuck,  Vir- 
ginia Epsilon,  is  a  candidate  for  Governor  of 
Virginia  this  year.  The  primary  will  be  in  August 
and  nomination  means  election. 

Long  identified  with  the  Democratic  political 
organization  in  Virginia  headed  by  Sig  Ep  Senator 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Tuck  is  the  first  candidate  to  an- 
nounce for  the  primary  nomination  for  the  gover- 
norship. Whether  he  will  have  the  active  support 
of  the  Byrd  organization  in  the  coming  campaign 
is  uncertain,  as  Senator  Byrd  has  not  publicly 
indicated  a  choice  among  the  lieutenants  of  his 
"machine." 

Tuck  is  a  veteran  of  eighteen  years  as  a  member 
of  the  General  Assembly — eight  in  the  House  of 
Delegates  and  10  in  the  State  Senate — and  four 
years  as  lieutenant-governor.  He  has  represented 
the  chief  executive  at  numerous  conferences  out- 
side the  State,  for  example,  the  Southeastern  Gov- 
ernor's Conference  in  Biloxi,  Miss.,  November, 
1944. 

Advancing  Bankers 

Two  young  Sig  Ep  bankers,  both  of  Los  An- 
geles, received  noteworthy  promotions  early  this 
year.  They  are  John  D.  Lusk,  California  Beta,  '30, 
and  Robert  L.  Ryan,  California  Alpha,  '25,  and 
Sig  Ep  national  historian. 

John  D.  Lusk,  who  has  been  associated  for 
many  years  with  Security-First  National  Bank,  was 
promoted  from  assistant  vice-president  to  vice- 
president  of  the  Beverly  Hills  Branch  last  Janu- 
ary. He  joined  the  Security-First  National  in  1926 
and  after  early  service  at  the  Larchmont  Boule- 
vard Branch,  was  elected  a  branch  manager  and 
transferred  to  the  Carthay  Center  branch  where 
he  became  outstanding  in  the  field  of  FHA  loans. 
In  recognition  of  his  work  as  manager  of  the 
Carthay  Center  Branch,  he  was  transferred  in 
June,  1937,  to  the  larger  branch  in  Beverly  Hills 
and  made  assistant  manager.  In  February,  1941, 
he  was  elected  an  assistant  vice-president. 

Robert  L.  Ryan  was  promoted  to  assistant  man- 
ager, Beverly  Main  Office,  Bank  of  America  last 
January.  He  started  his  banking  career  in  1925, 
after  graduating  from  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  when  he  joined  the  Bank  of  America's 
statewide  organization  in  Los  Angeles  as  a  book- 
keeper. 

He  made  steady  progress  through  various  de- 
partments of  the  Bank,  in  headquarters  and  branch 
capacities,  and  was  made  an  officer  in  1930.  In 
1934  he  was  promoted  to  chief  clerk  of  the  Sev- 
enth and  Broadway  Office,  Los  Angeles,  and  came 
to  Beverly  Hills  in  1936  as  assistant  cashier. 

Advancing  Scholar 

Prof.  Walter  L.  Conwell,  New  York  Beta,  '11, 
was  appointed  assistant  dean  of  the  College  of 
Engineering,  last  February  1,  according  to  an 
item    in    the    Cornell    Bulletin.    On    the    Cornell 
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faculty  since  1911,  he  has  served  as  director  of 
the  Engineering,  Science,  Management  War  Train- 
ing program  at  the  University  since  1942.  During 
his  tenure  as  director,  approximately  16,500  stu- 
dents have  been  enrolled  in  the  war  training 
classes.  Instruction  is  given  in  eighteen  communi- 
ties throughout  New  York  State.  A  graduate  in 
Civil  Engineering  at  Cornell,  '11,  he  became  an 
instructor  in  his  senior  year,  assistant  professor  in 
1915,  and  professor  in  1925.  For  one  term  he  was 
president  of  the  old  Athletic  Association.  During 
World  War  I  he  served  as  a  major  in  Field 
Artillery.  His  main  interests  are  railroad  and  high- 
way problems. 

Key  Houser 

David  W.  Carter,  Virginia  Eta,  '30,  became  act- 
ing manager  of  the  Virginia  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  in  February,  with 
offices  in  Richmond.  Graduate  of  the  University 
of  Virginia  and  the  American  Institute,  and  one- 
time employee  of  the  Morris  Plan  Bank  of  Vir- 
ginia, he  had  for  more  than  five  years  served  as 
chief  mortgage  examiner  of  the  FHA. 

Aims  to  Better 

A  five-year  citizenship  education  study  for  De- 
troit has  been  undertaken  by  Dr.  Stanley  E. 
Dimond,  Michigan  Alpha,  '27,  as  director,  spon- 
sored by  the  city's  Department  of  Education.  The 
survey  is  made  possible  through  a  grant  of 
$425,000  by  the  William  Volker  Charities  Fund 
of  St.  Louis. 


VIRGINIA'S  NEXT?— William  Munford  Tuck.  Wash- 
ington and  Lee,  ex-Marine,  Virginia's  present  Lieu- 
tenant    Governor     and     candidate     for     Governor. 
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Preliminary  work  is  under  way  with  the  selec- 
tion of  participating  schools  and  organizing  of 
advisory  committees.  The  study  aims  to  determine 
better  methods  of  teaching  citizenship  to  boys  and 
girls. 

Clean  &  Capable 

The  election  in  March  of  J.  Vaughan  Gary, 
Virginia  Alpha,  to  represent  his  district  in  Vir- 
ginia, the  third,  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  is  the  high  point  in  a  long  and  steady 
series  of  achievements  in  public  life. 

Gary,  a  Democrat,  has  been  serving  as  president 
of  the  Virginia  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
was  chairman  of  the  Virginia  Post- War  Employ- 
ment Committee.  A  tax  expert  as  well  as  a  prac- 
titioner of  civil  law,  he  served  as  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Committee  on  Inheritance 
Taxation  in  1925.  From  1926  to  1933  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates  repre- 
senting the  city  of  Richmond. 

Born  in  Richmond  in  1892,  the  new  Congress- 
man received  his  A.B.  from  Richmond  College  in 
1912,  his  law  degree  from  the  Richmond  College 
Law  School  three  years  later.  He  has  always 
strongly  supported  education,  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of  Richmond. 
He  has  always  been  regarded,  also,  as  a  strong 
friend  of  labor  and  received  staunch  labor  en- 
dorsement in  the  campaign;  he  had  personally  in- 
troduced many  measures  on  behalf  of  labor  while 
a  member  of  the  Virginia  Legislature. 

Upon  his  success  in  the  election,  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch  commented  editorially  as  follows: 
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MOVES  TO  CONGRESS:  J.  Vaushan  Gary,  Virginia 
Alpha,    recently   elected   to   Congress   of  the    U.   S. 


THEY  COOPERATED:  Left  to  right,  Warren  Wil- 
liams, Colorado  Beta;  Ralph  Berndt,  Colorado  Beta; 
and   Ted   James,    Nebraska   Alpha. 

""Richmond  and  the  surrounding  counties  have 
sent  to  Congress  a  clean,  capable  and  courageous 
Representative.  J.  Vaughan  Gary  is  one  of  our 
most  public-spirited  and  civic-minded  citizens.  The 
list  of  his  offices  in  community,  professional  and 
business  life  is  long  and  varied.  He  has  exhibited 
an  alert  concern  for  the  public  weal,  and  a  genuine 
zeal  for  the  welfare  of  his  city  and  State.  .  .  . 

""In  Richmond,  Mr.  Gary  piled  up  a  lead  of 
more  than  2,400  votes.  Since  Mr.  Gary  is  a 
Richmonder,  he  enjoyed  a  substantial  advantage 
over  his  Democratic  opponent,  who  comes  from 
the  eastern  end  of  the  district.  .  .  . 

"'The  district  can  be  assured  of  able  and  ade- 
quate representation  at  Washington.  Our  con- 
gratulations to  Congressman  Gary!" 

Rapport  in  Transport 

Three  Sig  Eps  profited  from  cooperative  brother- 
hood in  practice  in  the  erection  of  the  new 
$100,000  Rio  Grande  Motor  Way,  Inc.  building  in 
Denver,  according  to  word  from  former  national 
president,  Charles  R.  Patch.  The  company  is  the 
largest  transportation  line  in  Colorado,  serving  all 
points  west  of  Denver  through  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  as  far  south  as  Durango  and  Taos,  N.M.  The 
building  was  erected  by  Warren  William,  Colo- 
rado Beta,  for  Ted  James,  Nebraska  Alpha,  '29, 
president  of  the  Rio  Grande  Motor  Way,  Inc.,  and 
Ralph  F.  Berndt,  assistant  general  manager.  Fol- 
lowing completion  of  the  project,  Ted  James  has 
been  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Burlington 
Transportation  Company,  with  headquarters  in 
Chicago. 


ADMINISTRATION 


A  PROGRESS  REPORT 

By  WILLIAM  W.  HINDMAN.  JR..  Grand  Secretary  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 


SUMMER  is  coming. 
This  is  especially 
important  to  us  who 
are  deeply  concerned 
with  Sig  Ep  welfare 
and  progress,  because 
this  season  of  the  year 
is  traditionally  a  period 
when  members  suffer 
from  a  letdown  in 
spirit.  Normally  most 
chapters  are  closed  dur- 
ing the  summer,  frater- 
nity activity  then  being 
practically  nonexistent. 
During  these  war  years  most  of  our  chapters  have 
remained  open  through  the  summer  but  in  many 
cases  activity  has  been  so  limited  that  one  could 
scarcely  say  that  these  chapters  were  open. 

Last  summer  our  groups  experienced  one  of 
the  worst  slumps  in  our  history.  Many  chapters 
that  had  been  running  along  in  satisfactory  style 
with  goodly  membership  nearly  closed  their  doors. 
Virtually  all  our  chapters  lost  a  great  many  men 
and  few  of  them  tried  to  replace  these  losses 
during  the  summer.  Consequently,  our  groups 
were  faced  this  fall  with  the  prospect  of  conduct- 
ing strenuous  rushing  campaigns  with  very  small 
membership  available  for  necessary  work.  By 
means  of  superhuman  work  on  the  part  of  a  few 
men  a  majority  of  our  chapters  were  able  to  pull 
themselves  up  by  their  bootstraps  in  such  an  ad- 
mirable manner  that  some  experienced  nearly  pre- 
war rushing  results. 

Early  in  November  the  Central  Office  started 
urging  the  chapters  to  put  into  effect  its  "post- 
war"' plan— "REBUILD  NOW!"  From  then  on, 
every  bit  of  correspondence  leaving  the  Central 
Office  has  carried  this  motto  and  at  every  oppor- 
tunity this  progressive  psychology  has  been  urged 
upon  the  attention  of  alumni  and  undergraduates. 

The  results  are  beginning  to  speak  eloquently. 
In  December,  for  example,  our  chapters  nearly 
doubled  their  initiations  for  the  same  period  last 
year.  Month  by  month  initiations  increased  and 
pledge  registration  cards  began  to  flow  into  the 
Central  Office.  In  March  last  year  only  ten  men 
were  initiated.  This  year,  during  the  same  period 
forty-eight  initiations  were  reported.  At  the  close 
of  business  on  March  31,  1945,  at  which  time 
nine  months  of  the  fiscal  year  had  passed,  our 
records  showed  that  nearly  as  many  men  had  been 
initiated  in  nine  months  of  this  year  as  in  the 


whole  of  last  year.  Pledge  statistics  proved  to  be 
foretelling  of  manpower  even  more  spectacular. 

Today — as  of  April  5  th — approximately  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  our  chapters  are  operating.  The 
remaining  twenty-five  per  cent  is  still  dormant  due 
to  either  local  campus  interfraternity  or  administra- 
tive rules  forbidding  rushing,  pledging,  or  initiat- 
ing for  the  duration  or  because  there  is  not  even 
one  brother  or  pledge  left  on  the  campus.  On 
many  campuses  we  are  plainly  at  the  very  top;  on 
others  we  have  the  largest  number  of  members 
and  pledges.  On  some  we  are  either  the  only  fra- 
ternity operating  or  one  of  only  a  very  few. 

Our  future  seems  much  more  optimistic  than 
it  did  this  time  last  year.  One  of  the  main  reasons 
for  this  is  doubtless  that  many  of  our  chapters 
have  a  substantial  percentage  of  their  membership 
made  up  of  veterans,  who,  having  come  back,  are 
in  college  to  stay.  Thus,  they  form  a  relatively 
stable  group  on  which  each  chapter  can  build  for 
the  future.  Most  of  our  chapter  houses  have  been 
returned  by  the  Army,  Navy,  or  college  authorities. 
In  many  cases  the  dining-rooms  have  been  re- 
opened. This  back-to-pre-war-operation  atmosphere 
appeals  to  our  brothers  and  the  prospectives.  They 
are  more  anxious  to  work  hard  to  retain  these  well- 
earned  privileges. 

We  have  achieved  all  this  progress  in  a  few 
short  months  of  really  hard  work.  We  cannot 
afford  to  slacken,  for  our  foundation  is  not  yet 
strong  enough.  Throughout  the  coming  summer 
months,  it  is  imperative  to  the  future  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  Sig  Ep  that  every  alumnus,   under- 


CONFERENCE  AT  IOWA:  On  these  three  actives 
rests  the  responsibility  for  running  the  chapter  and 
preparing  28  pledges  for  initiation  into  Sig  Ep. 
Left  to  right,  Robert  Sulenic,  '45,  Joe  Trocino,  '45, 
and  Howard  Jubcnvillc,  '46 — planning  for  progress. 
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graduate  member,  and  pledge  contribute  a  good 
share  in  the  work  required  to  launch  and  conduct 
the  greatest  summer  rushing  campaign  ever.  The 
Central  Office  pledges  itself  to  give  its  mightii^st 
energies  to  see  that  the  fraternity  steadily  progresses 
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month  by  month  through  the  coming  summer  so 
that  next  fall  our  chapters  everywhere  will  be 
strong  in  membership  and  ready  to  compete  on 
more  than  favorable  terms  with  any  of  our  fifty- 
nine  cousin  fraternities,  who  are  all  nobly  trying. 


A  NEW  SECTIONAL  ADMINISTRATOR 


D 


ISTRICT   FOURTEEN'S 
new   Governor,    in 
charge    of    chapters    at 
Texas     and     Oklahoma 
A  &  M  is  Thompson  G. 
Sexton,    Oklahoma   Al- 
pha,   '31,    an    educator 
of   many   years    experi- 
ence.   Succeeding    Ken- 
neth   Bloomberg,     who 
recently     resigned,     he 
served  for  seven   years 
on  the  faculty  at  Okla- 
homa    Military     Acad- 
emy  and  two  years  at 
Oklahoma  A.   &  M.   doing   administrative  work, 
before  undertaking  his  present  duties  as  an   ad- 
ministrative   assistant    in    higher    education    with 


the   Oklahoma   State   Regents   education   program. 

He  is  president  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Alumni 
Chapter  and  for  some  years  served  as  secretary  of 
the  Oklahoma  Alpha  Alumni  Chapter.  As  an 
active  he  was  pledge  president  for  a  term.  He 
participated  in  singing  and  sports  at  college, 
though  not  as  much  as  he  liked  since  he  earned 
his  expenses  during  the  last  two  years. 

Taking  his  master's  degree  from  Oklahoma  A. 
&  M.  College  in  1939,  he  had  also  attended  South- 
western State  College,  in  Durant,  Okla.,  before 
matriculating  at  A.  &  M.,  where  he  received  the 
bachelor  of  science  degree  in  1931. 

His  outside-of-work  pastimes  today  are  golf, 
watching  various  sports  contests  and  reading.  A 
Sig  Ep  brother  is  William  E.  Sexton,  Oklahoma 
Alpha,  employed  with  the  Continental  Oil  Com- 
pany, in  Ponca  City,  Okla. 


FRATERNITY  MANAGEMENT 


By  CLARENCE  H.  FREEARK.  Illinois  Alpha,  '22 


A 


LONG  with  "Re- 
member the  Al- 
amo" and  "Remember 
Pearl  Harbor"  Greek 
letter  fraternities  might 
add,  "Remember  1931." 
That  year  the  depres- 
sion struck  the  colleges 
and  put  the  fraternity 
system  to  a  severe  test. 
During  the  "roaring 
twenties"  chapters  be- 
came lax  and  careless. 
Most  all  human  or- 
ganizations suffer  these 
diseases  in  boom  times.  Organization  spirit  had 
lost  its  lustre  and  selfish  individualism  prevailed. 
Personal  sacrifice  in  the  interest  of  the  group  was 
practiced  by  only  a  few.  "Let  George  do  it"  was 
the  general  attitude. 

Came  the  depression,  a  manpower  shortage 
and  the  hectic  struggle  to  keep  alive.  Rushees 
were  entertained  and  dined  but  relatively  few 
could  afford  to  join.  Pledges  were  independent 
and  the  actives  hesitated  to  discipline  them  for  fear 
they  would  walk  out.  The  undergraduates  wailed 
to  the  alumni  for  help.  The  alumni  rushed  in  but 
largely  nullified  their  own  efforts  by  a  dictatorial 
attitude   and    the    lack   of    a    basic    program.    All 


manner  of  experiments,  expedients  and  plans  were 
tried  but  the  results  were  not  happy. 

Through  all  the  chaos  and  mad  scrambling  of 
the  "gloomy  thirties"  a  few  chapters  stood  out 
like  Gibraltar's  sturdy  rock.  They  recruited  ade- 
quate members,  balanced  their  budgets  and  car- 
ried on.  The  less  successful  groups  had  plenty 
of  alibis  but  these  were  useless  in  paying  bills 
and  securing  members.  Close  inspection  of  the 
strong  chapters  revealed  a  sound  human  organiza- 
tion developed  on  well  established  fundamental 
principles. 

My  guess  is  that  after  the  war  men's  fraternities 
will  operate  for  two  or  three  years  under  boom 
conditions.  This  will  inevitably  be  followed  by  a 
recession.  Neither  will  reach  the  heights  and 
depths  of  the  last  boom  and  depression  but  they 
will  create  the  same  problems.  Add  the  task  of 
reviving  dormant  chapters  and  assimilating  return- 
ing service  members,  and  the  importance  of  past 
experience  becomes  apparent. 

"Depressions  are  not  the  causes  of  failures; 
they  are  merely  the  shaking  out  process!' 

"Local  conditions  may  change  from  time  to 
time,  but  fundamental  principles  do  not  change." 

The  chairman  of  the  National  Interfraternity 
Conference  in  1933  stated  that  it  was  time  for 
fraternity  people  "to  go  back  to  first  principles." 
The  very  first  of  such  principles  might  well  be, 
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The  William  L.  PhUUps  Foundation 

THE  purpose  of  the  William  L.  Phillips  Foundation  is  the  building  of  an 
endowment  fund  and  the  use  of  such  a  fund  to  institute  and  grant  scholarships 
and  loans  to  worthy  and  needy  students  in  American  colleges.  The  operation  of  the 
Foundation  is  entrusted  to  a  committee  of  officials  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon.  The 
Foundation  is  incorporated. 

MEMBERS  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  can  find  no  worthier  object  for  giving,  whether 
the  gift  is  small  or  large,  during  the  giver's  lifetime  or  as  a  special  bequest  to  take 
effect  at  death.  Its  one  goal  is  to  contribute  to  enlightenment  in  a  better  world  after 
the  war. 

INFORMATION  concerning  the  Foundation  can  be  obtained  by  dropping  a  card 
to  Bill  Hindman,  Secretary,  518  West  Franklin  Street,  Richmond  20,  Virginia. 


"The   Organization   is  the  Thing." 

To  build  a  good  organization,  certain  funda- 
mental policies  must  be  followed  that  have  stood 
the  test  of  long  experience  in  many  chapters  of 
many  fraternities  on  many  campuses.  If  ever  it  is 
vital  to  cling  to  sound  policies,  it  is  in  times  of 
stress.  It  is  quite  natural  to  seize  upon  expedients 
for  temporary  relief  and  ignore  the  ultimate  dam- 
age in  the  long  run.  Courage  and  deep  faith  in 
the  right  basic  policies  are  essential  in  the  face 
of   intense   pressure   from   short-sighted   members. 

Now  that  we  are  about  to  "start  all  over  again," 
it  would  be  well  to  know  what  the  right  funda- 
mental policies  are. 

Take  rushing  for  example.  Rushing  is  salesman- 
ship. Before  you  can  sell  your  fraternity,  you  must 
have  prospects  or  rushees. 

In  normal  times  undergraduates  have  contacts 
in  the  high  schools.  The  alumni  are  solicited  for 
names  of  rushees,  but  frequently  with  indifferent 
results.  With  so  many  chapters  decreased  in  size 
or  dormant,  and  so  many  alumni  in  the  military 
service,  the  number  of  contacts  with  prospective 
rushees  is  greatly  reduced. 

Have  you  ever  considered  the  parents  of  mem- 
bers as  a  source  of  names  of  rushees?  We  know 
many  parents  permit  their  sons  and  daughters  to 
join  fraternities,  but  they  are  skeptical  of  their 
value.  However,  when  these  parents  visit  the 
campus  and  fraternity,  see  how  the  young  people 
live,  meet  others  in  the  group,  they  are  usually 
sold  completely  and  forever. 

Many  graduates  do  not  return  to  their  home 
towns  to  live.  Unless  undergraduate  members 
from  those  communities  are  in  the  chapter,  con- 
tact with  that  area  is  lost.  But  the  parents  are 
still  there,  and  they  are  keenly  interested  in  your 
chapter. 

If  your  chapter  publishes  a  news  letter  several 
times  a  year  (and  it  should),  put  the  parents  of 
the  members  and  pledges  in  the  chapter  on  your 


mailing  list.  If  this  has  not  been  done  in  the  past, 
make  up  a  list  of  the  parents  of  those  who  were 
initiated  during  the  past  five  or  six  years  and 
begin  to  revive  their  interest  in  the  chapter.  If 
local  alumnus  advisers  are  not  available  to  do 
this  preliminary  work  in  the  case  of  dormant 
chapters  the  National  Chapter  could  assume  this 
task. 

The  important  thing  is  to  get  your  chapter 
revived  and  into  normal  operation  as  quickly  as 
possible  after  the  shooting  stops.  Parents  would 
be  willing  helpers. 

What  are  the  important  considerations  in  rush- 
ing? 

The  budget,  of  course,  is  one  of  them.  "Keep 
expenses  down,"  is  the  constant  cry,  but  you  sel- 
dom hear,  "Keep  the  income  up." 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  written  and 
spoken  about  fraternity  budgeting  and  bookkeep- 
ing, it  is  amazing  how  many  chapters  are  not 
operating  under  a  comprehensive  budget  program. 
Chapter  finances  will  improve  only  as  the  human 
organization  is  improved.  That  is  why  organization 
and  financial  policies  dovetail  and  support  each 
other. 

The  first  step  is  to  establish  a  basis  for  charges 
for  the  school  year  that  will  be  fair  to  all  for 
service  received  and  produce  the  required  income. 
Here  is  an  actual  calendar  for  a  school  year  at  a 
university  on  a  normal  two  semester  basis. 


September   7 

Midn 

ght. 

Deadline  for  return  of  all  actives 

Day, 

chapter 

will 

operate 

September 

21 

Rush    week    starts    the    10th. 

October 

31 

November 

27 

Thanksgiving  vacation  28-9, 
30th. 

December 

19 

Christmas  vacation  20-31,  Jan. 
3d. 

January 

27 

Final  examinations — 30th. 

First  Semester 

125 

February 

28 

Semester  begins   the   1st. 
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March 
April 

May 
June 


31 

75     Spring  vacation,   7th  to  11th  in- 
clusive. 
31 
3    Final   examinations — 3d. 


Second   Semester       1 )  8 


SCHOOL  YEAR 

Average  month 


243 
27    For   nine   months. 


Much  experimentation  has  demonstrated  the 
most  practical  plan  is  to  divide  the  school  year 
into  9  equal,  average  months  of  27  days  each;  5 
of  which  are  in  the  first  semester,  and  4  in  the 
second   semester. 

This  plan  is  easy  to  explain  and  understand.  The 
house  bill  will  be  reasonable  and  parents  will  know 
what  to  expect  each  month.  Budgeting  and  book- 
keeping is  simplified.  Unless  this  plan  is  followed 
maximum  income  will  not  be  secured  and  there 
will  be  a  fluctuating  house  bill  from  month  to 
month. 

The  first  semester  contains  4-17/27  average 
months.  Five  full  house  bills  are  justified,  for 
those  who  do  not  remain  for  the  full  year  should 
help  the  smaller  number  who  are  left  to  carry  on 
to  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  starting  date  of  the  school  year  may  be 
early  or  late  in  September,  but  the  chapter  will 
always  operate  243  days  under  the  normal  two 
semester  system. 

And  now  just  a  word  on  the  subject  of  an  in- 
terfraternity  program.  You  are  a  member  of  the 
American  College  Fraternity  System  as  well  as  a 
member  of  your  own  fraternity. 

The  strenuous  and  constant  competition  between 
fraternities  on  a  campus  tends  to  enhance  your 
own  fraternity  and  minimize  the  fraternity  system. 

"The  more,  the  merrier."  Also,  the  more,  the 
stronger. 

The  prolonged  depression  shook  out  most  all 
of  the  unstable  chapters.  The  fraternity  system  was 
down  to  bed  rock  when  operations  ceased  in  June 
1943.  One  significant  development  since  has  been 
the  increasing  number  of  women  who  have  en- 
rolled in  colleges.  This  has  created  a  housing  prob- 
lem and  several  colleges  with  which  I  am  familiar 
have  leased  or  purchased  abandoned  fraternity 
houses  and  converted  them  into  dormitories  for 
girls.  Furthermore,  the  pressure  will  increase  after 
the  war  for  better  housing  for  men  students. 

The  organization  of  independent  students  has 
been  phenomenal  during  the  past  15  years.  In 
1935  the  first  national  convention  of  independent 
student  organizations  was  held  and  21  campuses 
were  represented.  The  number  has  increased  each 
year.  While  these  organizations  were  not  devel- 
oped as  active  opposition  to  fraternities,  compe- 
tition is  inevitable.  These  organizations  will  re- 
sume activity  after  the  war. 

If  fraternities  cannot  meet  the  competition,  they 
have  no  right  to  exist.  However,  it  should  be 
apparent  that  it  is  vital  to  the  strength  of  the 
fraternity  system  to  revive  as  many  chapters  as  is 
possible  and  as  quickly  as  possible.  This  will  call 
for  a  high  degree  of  interfraternity   mindedness. 


The  women's  national  and  local  panhellenic  coun- 
cils have  achieved  a  greater  degree  of  inter- 
fraternity cooperation  than  have  the  men's  fra- 
ternities. 

Alumni  interfraternity  councils  have  been 
formed  on  a  number  of  campuses  and  they  are  the 
logical  groups  to  take  the  initiative  in  an  inter- 
fraternity program.  There  are  several  practical 
agreements  that  could  be  made  that  would  help 
to  revive  and  strengthen  the  fraternity  system 
without  weakening  any  individual  chapter. 

1.  Agree  to  adopt  the  same  basic  number  of 
months  for  charging  house  bills  for  the  school 
year. 

2.  Freely  exchange  exact  information  as  to 
house  bills,  so  an  adequate  monthly  charge  may 
be  determined  by  all  groups  to  meet  the  costs  of 
operation  that  have  increased  since  June  1943, 
particularly  food  and  wages. 

3.  File  with  the  interfraternity  council  a  list  of 
charges  for  each  fraternity,  and  make  it  readily 
available  to  everyone. 

These  and  other  suggestions  will  be  fully  dis- 
cussed in  subsequent  articles. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  syndicated  articles  by 
Clarence  H.  Freeark,  director  of  Fraternity  Management, 
Inc.,  Lawrence,  Kan.,  written  out  of  a  background  of 
many  years  experience  as  a  professional  expert  in  fra- 
ternity and  sorority  chapter  organization  and  administra- 
tion. All  of  these  are  expressly  slanted  to  helping  the 
local  men,  whether  they  be  actives  or  alumni,  obtain 
just  the  right  policies  for  getting  their  post-war  chapters 
strong    and    keeping    them    that    way. — ED. 


*     IT'S  AN  IDEA!     * 

A.  P.  DiBenedetto,  vice-president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon's  last  peacetime  chapter 
group,  the  class  of  '43,  writes  from  New  York, 
while  awaiting  assignment  at  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Armed  Guard  Center,  that  the  Sig  Ep  Mothers 
Club  is  still  very  active  in  Portland,  Ore.,  and  that 
they  write  to  all  the  Portland  Sig  Eps,  also  keeping 
a  very  fine  spirit  alive. 

This  loyal  Sig  Ep,  who  was  one  of  those  re- 
sourceful lads  who  worked  out  Oregon's  campus 
date-rationing  system,  widely  reported  in  the 
nation's  press,  complains  that  many  of  the  old  Sig 
Ep  songs  are  being  forgotten.  "I  suggest,"  he 
says,  "that  in  your  next  issue  you  devote  some 
space  to  old  Sig  Ep  songs,  lest  the  boys  forget." 

All  right,  then,  boys  .  .  .  hope  everybody  still 
knows  this  one,  which  is  by  Clifford  B.  Scott: 

Dear  old  fraternity, 

All  my  life  through 

I'll  love  and  cherish 

The  memory  of  you; 

Should  harm  betide  me 

Though  e^er  will  guide  me, 

Sigma,  dear  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  true. 


THE   HOME   ALUMNI 


Denver  Still  Going 

DENVER  ALUMNI  CHAPTER  Still  holds  noonday 
luncheons  each  Friday  noon  at  the  Denver 
Dry  Goods  Company  tea  room,  with  an  invita- 
tion to  all  and  any  Sig  Eps  who  are  in  town  to 
enjoy  this  fellowship. 

— Charles  R.  Patch 

The  Detroit  Stalwarts 

Detroit  Alumni  braved  the  cold  and  raet  Janu- 
ary 25,  1945,  at  Webster  Hall,  Detroit,  with 
dinner  at  6:30  p.m.,  and  meeting  thereafter.  Mem- 
bers were  urged  to  attend  the  noonday  luncheons 
on  the  first  Wednesday  of  every  month  at  Coffee 
Dan's  Old  Madrid,  Lafayette  Building.  Warren  A. 
Wood,  R.  Neil  Crane,  and  James  E.  McGuire,  all 
of  Michigan  Alpha,  attended  for  the  first  time  in 
many  months. 

Detroit  Alumni,  presided  over  by  V.  J.  McAvoy, 
gathered  at  Webster  Hall  on  March  29,  1945, 
for  a  dinner  and  meeting  at  which  Henry  S. 
Sweeny,  Michigan  Alpha,  '11,  Councilman  for  the 
City  of  Detroit  and  former  Judge  of  the  Detroit 
Recorder's  Court,  led  a  discussion  concerning  De- 
troit's present  and  post-war  problems  as  viewed 


through  the  eyes  of  one  of  the  "city  fathers." 
E.  Reed  Hunt,  Glenn  D.  Curtis,  Warren  A.  Wood 
and  George  J.  Newcomb,  Jr.,  were  among  the 
"hecklers."  Plans  were  laid  for  publication  of  a 
membership  directory,  with  a  view  to  aiding  our 
returning  G.  I.  Joes  in  establishing  their  post- 
war contacts. 

James  E.  McGuire  (the  seven-foot  giant  of  Royal 
Oak  and  a  skillful  artist),  George  W.  Goering, 
Fred  A.  Price,  George  C.  Weitzel,  and  Earl  P. 
Dirmeyer  were  some  of  the  new  faces. 

— John  F.  Jordan,  Secretary 


Oklah 


oma 


City 


Early  in  March  the  Oklahoma  City  Alumni 
Chapter  elected  the  following  officers:  President, 
George  S.  Tinsley,  Kansas  Gamma,  1201  N.  Youngs 
Boulevard,  Oklahoma  City;  vice-president,  Howard 
E.  White,  Oklahoma  Alpha,  Route  2,  Box  372, 
Putnam  City;  secretary-treasurer,  Frank  Wilton 
Jones,  Oklahoma  Alpha,  2020  Harden  Drive,  Okla- 
homa City.  Tinsley  is  connected  with  the  South- 
western Bell  Telephone  Company  in  Oklahoma  City. 
White  is  Music  Director  at  the  Putnam  City  Schools. 
Jones  is  an  Oklahoma  City  attorney 

— Tom  G.  Sexton 


GRADUATE  BRIEFS 


COLORADO    DELTA— Colorado    Mines 

Ross  Reed,  Jr.,  '41,  is  field  and  maintenance 
engineer  for  the  western  portion  of  the  United 
States  for  the  National  Electric  Coil  Company,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Henry  Newhall,  '40,  is  employed  by  the  Electro 
Melt  Furnace  Company  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  His 
home  address  is  45  Verna  Dr.,  Sharpsburg,  R.F.D. 
8,  Pittsburgh  15. 

Charles  Burriss,  '42,  is  an  assistant  mining  engi- 
neer with  Anaconda  Copper  Company  in  Butte, 
Mont.  His  home  address  is  605  South  Idaho  St., 
Butte. 

ILLINOIS  ALPHA— University  of  Illinois 

William  Purse,  '46,  is  studying  at  the  Walton 
Accounting  School  in  Chicago.  He  resides  at  the 
Y.M.C.A.  Hotel,  826  South  Wabash  Street. 

INDIANA    ALPHA— Purdue    University 

E.  R.  Stifler,  '33,  is  employed  by  the  American 
Blower  Corporation,  a  division  of  American  Radi- 
ator and  Standard  Sanitary  Corporation,  Detroit 
32,  Mich. 


IOWA  ALPHA— Iowa  Wesleyan 

Don  Marshall  is  with  the  Memorial  Lawn  Com- 
pany in  Ottumwa. 

Lloyd  Worrell,  '40,  has  been  employed  by  an 
accounting  firm  in  Ottumwa  since  graduation. 

KANSAS  ALPHA— Baker   University 

Norman  Ball,  '36,  is  teaching  in  Boulder,  Colo. 
Residence:  1601  Mariposa  Ave. 

Pierce  R.  Hobble,  for  some  years  secretary  to 
the  trainmaster  at  the  Santa  Fe  Division  offices  in 
Dodge  City,  Kan.,  has  become  secretary  to  another 
Santa  Fe  executive  in  Amarillo,  Tex. 

— Lloyd  Hogan 

LOUISIANA    ALPHA— Tulane    University 

George  T.  Walne,  Jr.,  Louisiana  Alpha,  a  re- 
cent visitor  in  New  Orleans  to  conduct  a  meeting 
of  the  Tulane  University  Alumni  Association  of 
which  he  is  national  president,  is  a  sales  promo- 
tion manager  for  the  Chicago  Box  Company. 

MARYLAND  ALPHA— Johns   Hopkins   University 

William  Logan,  charter  member  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  group,  has  been  made  director  of  admis- 
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GENERAL  MILLS'  EASTMAN 

sions  and  instructor  in  physical  education  at  his 
alma  mater. 

MONTANA  ALPHA— Montana   State   University 

Bernard  F.  Johnson,  '41,  is  employed  by  Con- 
solidated Aircraft  Corporation  of  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Rex  McCann  is  engaged  in  the  trucking  business 
in  Missoula,  Mont. 

Ogdon  Tweto  is  with  the  U.S.  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey,  at  Boulder,  Colo. 

Doran  Stoltonberg,  '42,  is  employed  by  the 
Coca-Cola  Bottling  Company  in  Livingston,  Mont. 

Fred  T.  Dayliss,  '23,  has  been  appointed  acting 
principal  of  the  Billings,  Mont.,  High  School.  He 
had  been  assistant  principal  since  1930  when  he 
discontinued  coaching,  having  joined  Billings  in 
1923  as  teacher  in  commercial  subjects  and  as  coach 
of  basketball  and  football.  In  addition  to  his  B.A. 
degree  he  received  from  the  university  in  1923, 
he  earned  an  M.A.  degree  from  Colorado  State  Col- 
lege of  Education  at  Greeley,  Colo. 

Roscoe  G.  Cornell  is  a  successful  rancher  at 
Dillon,  Mont. 

Ivan  Cahoon  is  the  head  coach  at  Monmouth 
College,  111. 

Al  Spaulding,  '32,  is  assistant  forest  supervisor 
of  the  Kaniksu  National  Forest,  Sandpoint,  Idaho. 

Boynton  Paige  is  cashier  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Phillipsburg,  Mont. 

Fredrick  Schilling  is  city  attorney  of  Missoula, 
Mont.  — Jim  Alexander 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  ALPHA— Dartmouth  College 

Whitney  H.  Eastman,  '10,  former  national  presi- 
dent of  the  Fraternity,  and  president  of  the  Vegeta- 
ble Oil  and  Protein  Division  of  General  Mills, 


Inc.,  has  written  a  biographical  article  on  his 
brother  Frank  Herman  Eastman,  honorary  member 
of  the  Dartmouth  chapter,  whose  death  on  Janu- 
ary 7,  1944,  was  reported  in  the  Journal.  Begin- 
ning his  life  as  a  football  coach,  Frank  Eastman 
became  interested  in  construction  engineering  and 
was  engaged  in  this  field  until  his  death,  rising  to 
partnership  in  Gannett,  Eastman  &  Fleming,  Inc. 
As  Whitney  Eastman's  eulogy  states,  "The  long 
list  of  over  a  thousand  construction  and  engineer- 
ing projects  completed  by  the  company  under  his 
direction  and  management  comprises  some  of  the 
outstanding  accomplishments  in  the  field  of  engi- 
neering." 

NEW  YORK  BETA— Cornell  University 

Lt.  G.  Eric  Sachers,  '17,  Coast  Artillery,  one- 
time sales  engineer  of  Roanoke,  Va.,  has  been 
placed  on  inactive  duty. 

William  H.  Harned,  onetime  manager  of  the 
Stephen  Girard  Hotel  in  Philadelphia  has  been 
made  manager  of  Philadelphia's  St.  James  Hotel. 

NEW    YORK    GAMMA— New    York    University 

Dr.  Gerald  E.  Se  Boyar,  '27,  was  appointed 
in  February  Vice-Chairman  of  the  General  Course 
Group  at  the  New  York  University  School  of 
Commerce  and  Chairman  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Students. 

Robert  J.  Collins,  '31,  is  employed  by  Arthur 
Kudner  Advertising  Agency,  630  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

John  A.  Dunstadter,  '25,  is  living  again  in 
Bayside,  Long  Island,  following  his  honorable 
discharge  from  the  Army. 

D.  F.  Horigan,  '27,  is  employed  by  A.  Gross  & 
Company,  Newark,  N.J. 

George  I.  Sundstrom,  '37,  is  employed  by  the 
U.S.  Time  Corporation,  Rockefeller  Center,  New 
York  City. 

— Lt.  Robert  W.  Kelly 

OHIO    ALPHA— Ohio    Northern    University 

Carl  Boyle,  '32,  is  in  the  Engineering  Depart- 
ment of  Babcock-Wilcox  Corp.,  at  Barberton, 
Ohio. 

Ray  Moseley,  '31,  is  manager  of  the  Peoples 
Drug  Store,  '93  W.  Exchange  street,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Eddie  Stickles,  '32,  is  credit  manager  of  Bonds 
Clothing  Company,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

John  Anderson  owns  a  drug  store  in  Medina 
and  O.  W.  Anderson  owns  the  Wyre  Pharmacy 
in  Barberton,  Ohio. 

Carl  Maier,  '31,  is  county  engineer  in  his  home 
county  at  Salamanca,  N.Y. 

Gene  Drury,  '30,  is  practicing  law  in  Van  Wert, 
Ohio. 

Bob  Biggs,  '31,  is  with  the  National  Tube  Co., 
in  Pittsburgh. 

Ernest  V.  Johns  is  Production  Manager  of  Bab- 
cock-Wilcox Corporation's,  Barberton,  Ohio,  plant. 
— George  C.  Hindall,  '33 
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OREGON    BETA — University  of   Oregon 

Russell  W.  Cole,  '38,  has  been  associated  with 
his  father  in  the  manufacture  of  lighting  equip- 
ment at  C.  W.  Cole  &  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
since  his  graduation,  with  the  exception  of  one 
year  in  the  Coast  Guard,  from  which  he  was  dis- 
charged in  January,  1944. 

PENNSYLVANIA   ETA— Penn   State 

John  W.  McCrackin,  '33,  is  Cleveland  manager 
of  the  Mine  Safety  Appliances  Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA    LAMBDA— Westminster    College 

Ralph  Murrin,  '43,  is  a  cadet  in  the  plebe  class 
at  West  Point.  The  Academy  reports  that  his 
standing  is  extremely  high  in  German  and  mathe- 
matics. 
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John  Edward  Wagner,  '46,  of  Cecil,  Pa.,  a 
member  of  the  V-12  unit  at  Brown  University, 
Providence,  R.I.,  has  been  placed  in  "Class  A" 
list  for  high  academic  standing. 

WASHINGTON    ALPHA— Washington    State 

Charles  F.  Johnson,  '15,  formerly  assistant  Cali- 
fornia Corporation  Commissioner  and  formerly 
principal  attorney  of  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  for  corporate  reorganization  in  San 
Francisco,  has  become  associated  in  the  practice 
of  corporation  law  with  the  firm  of  Haight,  Trip- 
pet  &  Syvertson,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  BETA— West  Virginia   University 

John  W.  Niedermyer,  '16,  is  a  physician  and 
surgeon  with  offices  in  the  Medical  Arts  Building, 
Charleston,  W.Va. 


VITAL  DATA 


Founder    Edgar    Lee    Allen    Passes 

JUDGE  Edgar  Lee 
Allen,  one  of  the 
twelve  founders  of  Sig- 
ma Phi  Epsilon  Frater- 
nity, died  at  his  home 
in  Birmingham,  Ala., 
on  March  21,  1945,  the 
fourth  of  the  founders 
to  pass  away. 

The  record  of  Ed- 
gar Lee  Allen,  widely 
known  Birmingham 

lawyer  and  jurist,  a 
resident  of  Birmingham 
since  1902,  gives  his 
date  of  birth  as  January  6,  1880,  the  son  of  Lucy 
F.  and  William  L  Allen.  His  career:  lawyer.  Born 
in  Virginia,  attending  private  schools  in  King 
and  Queen  County,  he  completed  graduate  work 
in  law  at  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1900.  In 
November,  1904,  he  married  Mary  Frances  Bibb. 
He  is  survived  by  her  and  by  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
Martha  McCartney  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Henderson, 
both  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  two  sons,  Edgar  Allen, 
Jr.,  yeoman  first  class,  U.  S.  Naval  Reserves, 
stationed  at  Ft.  Pierce,  Fla.;  Capt.  Bibb  Allen, 
U.  S.  Army  Air  Forces,  who  has  just  returned  from 
overseas;  three  grandchildren,  Martha  and  Jacob 
Henderson,  and  Bibb  Bevis  Allen;  three  sisters, 
and  two  brothers  in  Virginia. 

Founder  Allen  served  as  judge  of  the  first  di- 
vision of  the  Municipal  Court  of  Birmingham 
from  1921  to  1924,  resigning  to  practice  law.  Later, 
he  was  appointed  by  the  late  Gov.  Bibb  Graves 
as  judge  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Bir- 
mingham and  served  this  court  until  it  was  abol- 
isned  in  1932.  Since  then,  he  had  practiced  law 
up  to  the  early  part  of  this  year. 


Judge  Allen  had  practiced  law  up  to  the  time 
of  his  appointment  to  the  Municipal  Court.  He 
was  unanimously  appointed  by  the  circuit  judges 
to  succeed  Judge  Whitaker.  In  1922,  he  was 
reappointed  for  a  full  term  of  four  years. 

Reinstated 

"And  when  he  cometh  home,  he  calleth  to- 
gether his  friends  and  neighbours,  saying  unto 
them,  'Rejoice  with  me;  for  I  have  found  my 
sheep  which  was  lost.'  " 

Robert  W.  Greer,  Virginia  Eta,  '41,  on  January 
15,  1945. 

Marriages 

"Humble  wedlock  is  far  better  than  proud  vir- 
ginity."— Saint  Augustine 

Lt.  Russell  T.  Kulp,  Alabama  Alpha,  '42,  and 
Mary  Patricia  McManus,  of  Kansas  City,  on  De- 
cember 21,  1944,  in  the  Catholic  Church  of  An- 
nunciation, Kansas  City. 

Lt.  Jackson  G.  Fields,  Alabama  Alpha,  '42,  and 
Alison  Ann  Knapp,  of  Plainsville,  Conn.,  on  De- 
cember 23,  1944,  in  the  first  Baptist  Church,  New 
Britain,  Conn. 

Ens.  Benjamin  M.  Foose,  Alabama  Beta,  'Ai, 
and  Elizabeth  Clay  Wellborn,  of  Arlington,  Va., 
on  November  24,  1944,  at  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
Hollywood,  Fla. 

Ens.  Gordon  Craig,  California  Beta,  and  Bar- 
bara Alice  Booth,  on  March  10,  1945,  in  Christ 
Church,  at  Bloomfield  Hills,  Mich. 

Clyde  V.  Johnson,  Colorado  Delta,  '45,  and 
Patricia  Bragg,  on  January  27,  1945,  in  Denver. 

Robert  T.  Autry,  Colorado  Delta,  '47,  and  Eu- 
dora  Sanders,  on  December  16,  1944,  in  Greeley, 
Colo. 

Lt.    Max    Gulo,    Illinois    Alpha,    '43,    ASFTQ 
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Camp  Crowder,  Mo.,  and  Evelyn  Arends,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1943. 

Lt.  Gordon  Ray,  Illinois  Alpha,  *4l,  and  Betty 
Gridley,  DePauw  U.  Kappa  Alpha  Theta,  on  D.e- 
cember  5,  1944,  in  Blue  Ridge,  Pa. 

Ens.  Carlos  M.  Beardmore,  Kansas  Gamma, 
'46,  and  Margaret  Ellsworth,  on  August  1,  1944. 

Lt.  Oliver  B.  Ackley,  New  York  Beta,  '32,  and 
Grace  J.  Schippers,  on  January  6,  1945,  in  New 
York  City. 

Carl  H.  Ahrens,  New  York  Beta,  '35,  and 
Frances  Alice  Ritter,  on  February  10,  1944,  in 
South  Orange,  N.J. 

Lt.  J.  Warren  Finch,  New  York  Beta,  '44,  and 
Norinne  Lyden,  on  July  25,  1944,  in  Youngs 
town,  Ohio. 

Lt.  (jg)  Les  E.  Cansler,  North  Carolina  Zeta, 
'41,  and  Marie  Muriel  Olwell,  Cornell  medical 
graduate,  on  August  19,  1944,  in  New  York  City. 

Emerson  L.  Finke,  Ohio  Alpha,  '41,  and  Elea- 
nor L.  Roth,  on  September  16,  1944,  at  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Pvt.  Don  F.  Dill,  Oregon  Beta,  '43,  and  Sylvia 
Jeann  Kelczeski,  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  on  Novem- 
ber 15,  1944,  in  Brooklyn. 

Lt.  Harry  Richard  Dunn,  Pennsylvania  Epsilon, 
'45,  and  Sara  Jane  Weaver,  on  December  26, 
1944,  in  Pittsburgh. 

Lt.  (jg)  Ted  S.  Roscoe,  Pennsylvania  Lambda, 
'41,  onetime  Westminster  trackman,  athletic  spe- 
cialist on  the  U.S.S.  Chicago,  and  Mary-Lee  Riggs, 
of  Portland,  Me.,  on  November  24,  1944,  at 
swank  St.  Bartholomew's  Church,  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

Leland  Collins,  Pennsylvania  Lambda,  '45,  and 
Mary  Lyons,  Westminster  Kappa  Delta,  on  Febru- 
ary 23,  1945,  in  New  Jersey. 

2nd  Lt.  Richard  D.  Shedd,  Vermont  Alpha,  '43, 
and  Joan  M.  Moody,  in  June,  1944. 

Lt.  Henry  F.  Tomkins,  Jr.,  Virginia  Alpha,  '45, 
and  Bess  Soukup,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  on  De- 
cember 30,  1944. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  Montague,  Jr.,  Virginia 
Eta,  intern  at  the  Union  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Baltimore,  and  Mary  Louise  Aylor,  University  of 
Virginia  nursing  graduate,  on  March  3,  1945,  in 
the  Baptist  Church,  Chatham,  Va. 

Births 

"Heaven  give  you  many,  many  merry  days." 
— Shakespeare 

To  2nd  Lt.  and  Mrs.  Russell  B.  Cross,  Cali- 
fornia Alpha,  '31,  a  daughter,  Mary  Aline,  on 
October  29,  1944. 

To  Lt.  (jg)  and  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Maughan,  Colo- 
rado Alpha,  '40,  a  son,  Kent  Franklin,  on  Decem- 
ber 5,  1944,  in  Kansas  City. 

To  Lt.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Baker,  Colorado  Delta, 
'AA,  a  daughter,  Janice  Marie,  on  March  14,  1945, 
in  Denver. 

To  Lt.  and  Mrs.  Donald  R.  Matthews,  Florida 
Alpha,  '29,  a  second  daughter,  Sarah  Ann,  on 
November  30,  1944,  at  Fort  Barrancas,  Fla.,  where 
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Daddy  is  commanding  officer  of  the  Supply  Detach- 
ment. 

To  Lt.  and  Mrs.  Max  Gulo,  Illinois  Alpha,  '43, 
a  daughter,  Janice  Elizabeth,  in  November,  1944. 

To  Ens.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Crone,  Iowa  Beta, 
'43,  a  son,  Robert  Michael,  on  October  29,  1944, 
while  Daddy  was  on  the  U.S.S.  Syrma. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  F.  Nazette,  Iowa 
Gamma  '42,  a  son,  Richard,  Jr.,  on  March  15, 
1945,  in  Iowa  City. 

To  Lt.  and  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Thomas,  Kansas 
Gamma,  '35,  a  son,  Edward  George,  Jr.,  on  March 
23,  1944. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  D.  Cork,  Kansas 
Gamma,  '34,  a  daughter,  Deanna  Joy,  on  May  18, 
1944. 

To  S  1/c  Floyd  S.  Kenison,  Montana  Alpha,  '42, 
a  first  daughter  and  second  child,  Pamela  Jolene, 
on  September  5,  1944,  in  San  Diego,  Calif. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Victor  Kingham,  New 
York  Gamma,  '29,  a  son,  during  February,  1945. 

To  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Donald  J.  Keiser,  Pennsyl- 
vania Delta,  '41,  a  daughter,  Carol  Ann,  on  Janu- 
ary 15,  1945,  while  Daddy  was  on  duty  in  the 
Philippines. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  J.  Voelker,  Pennsylvania 
Delta,  '41,  a  daughter,  Judith  Ann,  on  February 
26,   1945. 

To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Middleton,  Penn- 
sylvania Lambda,  '40,  a  son,  Stephen  Arthur,  on 
March  19,  1945,  in  West  Lafayette,  Ind. 

To  Maj.  and  Mrs.  T.  G.  Harton,  Tennessee 
Alpha,  '33,  a  son,  Thomas  D.,  on  February  23, 
1945. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Sanders,  Jr.,  Vir- 
ginia Alpha,  '39,  District  Four  Governor,  a 
daughter,  Monica,  on  March  20,  1945. 

To  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  G.  Weber,  Vir- 
ginia Delta,  '38,  a  daughter,  Elizabeth  Van  de 
Carr,  on  May  18,  1944,  in  Sisterville,  W.Va. 

To  Major  and  Mrs.  Russell  E.  Schleeh,  Wash- 
ington Alpha,  '42,  a  daughter,  on  December  18, 
1944. 

Deaths 

"And  in  the  night  of  death 

Hope  sees  a  star 
And  listening  love  can 

Hear  the  rustle  of  a  wing." 

•David  C.  Bowen,  Alabama  Beta,  '44;  killed  in 
action  somewhere  in  France,  on  January  25,  1945. 
JiRank  and  other  details  unreported. — Ed.} 

*Pvt.  Frank  J.  Uricchio,  Alabama  Beta,  '47,  killed 
in  action  on  Iwo  Jima,  on  March  1,  1945. 

•Capt.  Herman  E.  Waters,  Colorado  Beta,  '39, 
killed  in  line  of  duty  as  pilot  with  the  55th 
bombardment  squadron,  on  December  14,  1942. 

•  1st  Lt.  William  D.  Stephens,  Florida  Alpha, 
'41,  of  wounds  received  in  combat,  in  a  British 
hospital  in  or  near  Algiers,  North  Africa,  on 
April  2,  1943,  after  nearly  two  years  in  the 
service. 
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STAR  ETERNAL:  Pvt.  Frank  Uricchio,  USMC. 
Alabama  Beta,  '47. 

Beverly  S.  Hugle,  Illinois  Alpha,  '25,  on  Sep- 
tember 5,  1944. 

*T-5  John  Drew  Salyers,  Illinois  Alpha,  '38; 
reported  killed  in  action  in  Belgium  on  January 
7,  1945,  after  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  service. 

•Philip  M.  Singleton,  Kansas  Alpha,  '45,  killed 
in  action,  on  February  6,  1945. 

•  1st  Lt.  John  J.  Jackson,  Kansas  Beta,  '41, 
former  Kansas  State  football  and  basketball  star, 
onetime  employee  of  the  Beech  Aircraft  Com- 
pany in  Wichita,  Kan.;  killed  in  action  while 
attached  to  an  armored  service  division  in  Belgium, 
on  December  24,  1944. 

•Charles  J.  Kuhlmann,  Jr.,  Maryland  Alpha, 
'43,  killed  in  action  on  December  21,  1944. 

Carl  Kiplinger  Stewart,  Michigan  Alpha,  gradu- 
ate of  the  Detroit  Public  Schools,  attended  the 
University  of  Michigan,  department  of  literature, 
science  and  arts,  as  a  member  of  the  class  of 
1926;  left  college  to  help  his  brother  Walter  in 
the  management  and  operation  of  the  Service  En- 
graving Co.,  which  his  father  had  established, 
became  secretary-treasurer  and  chief  executive  of 
that  company;  was  president  of  Engineering  Re- 
productions, Inc.,  member  of  the  Detroit  Athletic 
Club,  the  Old  Club;  died  of  a  heart  attack  at  his 
home,  759  Berkshire  Road,  Grosse  Pointe  Park, 
Mich.,  on  December  26,  1944. 

•Lt.  Thomas  Little,  New  York  Alpha,  '43,  killed 
in  a  plane  crash  just  previous  to  going  overseas. 

•Lt.  Edward  B.  Locke,  New  York  Alpha,  '35, 
killed  in  France  three  days  after  D-Day  on  the 
Normandy  beachhead. 

•David  Johnson,  New  York  Alpha,  '37,  killed 
in  action  on  August  8,  1944. 

•2nd  Lt.  Earl  Whitney  Benjamin,  Jr.,  New 
York  Beta,  '43,  completed  ROTC  at  Cornell,  over- 
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seas  since  September,  1944,  commissioned  while 
at  Fort  Sill,  Okla. ;  killed  in  action  in  the  field 
artillery  on  December  27,  1944,  in  Belgium. 

•Capt.  George  Phifer  Erwin,  North  Carolina 
Epsilon,  '36,  B-29  pilot  with  41 1th  Bombardment 
Squadron  of  the  502nd  Bombardment  Group,  one- 
time instructor  in  gunnery  at  Las  Vegas,  Nev., 
and  Kingland,  Ariz.;  killed  in  the  crash  of  a 
B-29  near  Marshall  Field,  Fort  Riley,  Kan.,  on 
January  26,  1945 ;  after  three  years  in  the  service. 
He  was  the  son  of  Prof.  E.  J.  Erwin  of  the  faculty 
of  Davidson  College. 

•Flight  Officer  Paul  A.  Fickes,  Ohio  Epsilon, 
'41,  navigator  of  a  B-24  bomber,  onetime  North- 
western University  medical  student,  classified  as 
an  Air  Force  pilot  in  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  and  later 
reclassified  as  a  navigator,  upon  completion  of  a 
gunnery  course  at  Kingman,  Ariz.,  advanced  navi- 
gation at  Hondo,  Tex.,  and  special  combat  training 
at  Charleston,  S.C;  killed  in  a  plane  crash  on 
February  7,  1945,  near  Charleston,  S.C,  Ohio 
Epsilon's  third  initiated  brother  to  lose  his  life  in 
World  War  II. 

•Pvt.  Lake  LaMarr  Maddox,  Oklahoma  Alpha, 
killed  in  action  with  U.  S.  Infantry  unit  in  Italy 
on  March  5,  1944. 

•Capt.  Benjamin  Franklin  Schoenfeld,  Oregon 
Alpha;  pioneer  Army  airman  in  the  Alaskan  area, 
inventor  of  a  gauge  to  record  motor  performances 
in  flight;  killed  in  an  airplane  crash  near  Mount 
Orab,  Ohio,  in  December,  1944. 

Dr.  Thomas  A.  Holton,  Pennsylvania  Delta, 
'10,  in  December,  1944,  of  a  heart  attack. 

•Lt.  David  Reed,  Pennsylvania  Lambda,  '43, 
former   Westminster   football    star   and    chemistry 


STAR  ETERNAL:  Capt.  Benjamin  Franklin 
Schoenfeld,  Oregon  Alpha. 
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STAR  ETERNAL:  Lt.  Karl  P.  Baum.  Jr.,  "39.  Ten- 
nessee  Alpha. 

major;  in  a  bombing  flight  over  France,  while 
serving  as  navigator,  on  August  10,  1944. 

*Lt.  Karl  P.  Baum,  Jr.,  Tennessee  Alpha,  '39, 
deck  officer  on  a  Navy  vessel  in  the  Pacific,  one- 
time captain  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  ROTC 
band,  honor  engineering  graduate;  killed  in  ac- 
tion in  the  Pacific,  on  January  16,   1945. 

*Cpl.  James  Logan,  Vermont  Alpha,  '45,  one- 
time Norwich  University  football  player,  trained 
at  Camp  Wheeler,  Ga.,  at  VMI,  at  Fort  Bragg, 
N.C.,  volunteered  for  the  paratroopers;  killed  in 
action  in  Belgium  on  January  4,  1945,  while  serv- 
ing with  the  17th  Airborne  Division,  after  nearly 
two  years  in  the  service. 

•John  B.  Blanton,  Jr.,  Virginia  Alpha,  '41, 
killed  in  action,  on  January  16,   1945. 
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•Charles  W.  Mylius,  Jr.,  Virginia  Alpha,  killed 
in  action,  on  January  4,  1945. 

Edward  G.  Jeffreys,  Virginia  Alpha,  '23,  on 
June  28,  1944. 

Edward  W.  Chappell,  Virginia  Delta,  on  No- 
vember 22,  1944. 

Ross  Burns  Thomas,  Virginia  Epsilon,  '26, 
Washington  and  Lee  law  graduate  in  1927  and 
from  that  date  until  his  death  associated  with  the 
law  firm  of  Koontz  &  Koontz  in  Charleston, 
W.Va. ;  from  a  heart  attack  on  February  16,- 1945, 
at  the  age  of  39. 

Robert  H.  Yancey,  Virginia  Zeta,  '26,  in  July, 
1944. 

William  A.  Lambeth,  Virginia  Eta,  during  1944. 

•Lt.  (jg)  Ed  C.  Allison,  Washington  Alpha, 
'34,  former  Washington  State  student  leader  and 
athletic  star,  owner  of  Allison's  Pharmacy  in 
Goldendale,  Wash.;  of  wounds  incurred  in  action 
with  the  Navy  in  the  Pacific,  in  January,  1945. 

Ralph  L.  Wilkinson,  Washington  Alpha,  '16, 
longtime  public  official  in  Colfax,  Wash.,  on 
October  15,  1944,  after  a  long  illness. 

Dr.  Rudolph  Weaver,  Washington  Alpha,  '05, 
longtime  dean  of  the  University  of  Florida's  school 
of  architecture  ^  in  the  fall  of  1944. 


•k  iK  We  find  that  whole  communities  sud- 
denly fix  their  minds  upon  one  object,  and 
go  mad  in  its  pursuit;  that  millions  of 
people  become  simultaneously  impressed 
with  one  delusion,  and  run  after  it,  till  their 
attention  is  caught  by  some  new  folly  more 
captivating  than  the  first.  We  see  one  na- 
tion suddenly  seized,  from  its  highest  to 
its  lowest  members,  with  a  fierce  desire  of 
military  glory;  another  as  suddenly  becom- 
ing crazed  upon  a  religious  scruple;  and 
neither  of  them  recovering  its  senses  until 
it  has  shed  rivers  of  blood. — Charles  Mackay. 
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ON  THE  CAMPUS 


TREND  TOWARD  SERIOUSNESS 


ANEW  fraternity  trend  toward  seriousness,  in 
contrast  with  the  irresponsibility  of  the  twen- 
ties and  thirties,  is  evident  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Iowa,  according  to  a  recent  article 
in  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register,  written  by 
John  Zug.  At  Iowa  every  one  of  the  sixteen 
campus  fraternities  were  closed  by  the  end  of 
the  1942-43  school  year.  By  last  February  twelve 
of  the  sixteen  were  again  operating,  Sigma  Phi 
Epsilon  among  them. 

When  the  chapter  opened  the  house  the  second 
semester  of  the  current  year  they  were  unable 
to  find  a  housemother  so  John  Hook,  a  returned 
veteran,  was  selected  as  housefather  or  chaperon. 
John,  whose  home  is  in  Spokane,  Washington, 
served  in  the  infantry  and  upon  his  discharge  re- 
turned to  the  University  campus  to  continue  his 
studies.  He  will  receive  his  Master's  degree  in 
Mathematics  at  the  end  of  the  present  semester. 
John  has  spent  three  semesters  as  an  instructor  of 
mathematics  at  the  University,  and  has  been  active 
in  the  University  Veterans  Association,  being  chair- 
man of  the  athletic  committee.  He  recently  was 
appointed  as  a  member  of  Sigma  Xi,  honorary 
scientific  fraternity.  At  the  end  of  the  semester  he 
will  join  the  Oregon  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany. 

The  university  through  an  authoritative  univer- 
sity-fraternity relations,  has  a  firm  thumb  on 
chapter  house  life. 

Chapter  officers  and  responsible  alumni  mem- 
bers signed  a  statement  that  the  Greek  letter 
group  would  comply  with  "all  existing  or  sub- 
sequent university  regulations  governing  fraterni- 
ties, including  the  employment  of  a  housemother 
who  is  approved  by  the  dean  of  student  affairs." 

The  university  has  waived  the  last  requirement, 
because  of  the  shortage  of  housemothers. 

Mr.  Zug  reveals  in  his  article  that  in  charge 
at  most  chapter  houses  now  is  a  mature  couple, 
with  the  man  responsible.  Members  call  him  the 
housefather  or  "Mr.  Housemother." 

Chapters  also  contracted  for  the  accounting  and 
bookkeeping  services  of  the  university's  "frater- 
nity business  service,"  organized  in  1934. 

Not  completely  in  effect  is  an  agreement  under 
which  pledges  and  actives  will  pay  their  house 
bills  directly  to  the  university  business  office, 
which,  in  turn,  will  disburse  fraternity  funds  on 
authorization  of  officers. 

This  plan  has  received  general  commendation 
from  the  fraternities,  which  realize  the  necessity  of 
keeping  the  finances  in  good  order. 

In  return  for  its  tighter  control,  the  university 
agreed  to  publicize  the  availability  of  fraternity 
living   groups   to   prospective   students,    "and    the 
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HOUSEFATHER:  John  Hoolc.  a  returned  Gl  at  the 
University  of  Iowa,  lends  a  friendly  and  capable 
guiding  hand  to  the  Iowa  Gamma  boys. 

type  of  associated  living  which  is  possible  from 
membership  in  a  fraternity." 

Officials  assured  the  Greek  letter  societies  that 
university  bulletins  and  catalogs  would  give  "the 
same  treatment  to  fraternity  living  quarters  and 
accommodations  as  is  given  to  dormitory  and 
cooperative  living  quarters,"  with  quoted  charges. 

The  university  also  agreed  to  permit  pledges 
to  transfer  from  dormitories  to  chapter  houses 
without  penalty,  and  to  administer  student  aid, 
tuition  exemptions,  scholarships,  loan  funds  and 
university  employment  "without  regard  to  affilia- 
tion  with   any  student  organization." 

"A  poor  man's  son  as  well  as  a  rich  man's  son 
is  to  have  the  right,  as  a  part  of  his  educational 
program  if  he  is  able  to  finance  it  and  so  desires, 
to  fraternity  group  living,"  the  committee  advised 
the  chapters. 

"The  thrifty  are  not  to  be  denied  fraternity 
membership  merely  because  they  are  poor  and 
hence  fraternities  will  not  be  denied  access  to  a 
certain  group  of  the  natural  leaders  of  men." 

When  it  came  to  putting  the  plan  into  opera- 
tion, necessity  carried  this  phase  one  step  further. 

There  were  not  enough  fraternity  members  to 
support  the  expenses  of  the  spacious  houses.  So 
members  and  nonmembcrs  alike  moved  in  where 
necessary. 
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Sigma  Phi  Epsilon,  Mr.  Zug  revealed,  was  one 
of  the  last  to  open,  had  one  of  the  lowest  mem- 
berships, but  is  making  one  of  the  best  comebacks. 

Hazing  has  been  driven  underground.  "The  ex- 
ternal evidences  have  disappeared,"  Dean  Thomp- 
son said.  "Should  it  raise  its  head,  I  would  not 
hesitate  to  step  in.  The  national  interfraternity 
council  strongly  disapproves  it."  The  upperclass- 
men  seldom  refer  to  hazing.  They  use  the  com- 
panion term  of  "horseplay."  They  explain  that 
the  veterans  who  have  pledged  do  not  like  it, 
but  that  the  younger  boys  coming  out  of  high 
school  "feel  cheated  if  they  don't  get  a  little  of 
it." 

Edward  Wiesner,  26,  of  Eldora,  la.,  is  a  typical 
veteran  pledge  among  actives  whose  average  age 
is  19. 

Wiesner  was  a  sergeant  with  a  marine  air 
squadron  on  New  Hebrides  and  Guadalcanal.  He 
had  a  year  at  Iowa  State  college  before  entering 
service  December  27,   1941. 

Discharged  in  April,  1944,  he  came  to  the 
university  last  month  as  a  sophomore,  went  to  the 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  house  as  a  roomer,  and  then 
pledged. 

University  officials  are  watching  closely  the 
progress  of  the  fraternities   which  have  opened. 
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TEMPERED  LEADER:  Direct  from  the  thick  of  Uncle 
Sam's  exciting  Pacific  Naval  battles  Russell  W. 
Crick  returns  to  the  campus  at  Wisconsin  to  head 
his  fraternity  chapter  in  its   Rebuild   Now  program. 


CANDID:  Snapshot  made  at  one  of  the  many 
parties  sponsored   by  the  Sig   Eps  of  Wake   Forest. 

They  want  them  to  succeed,  and  are  lending  a 
helping  hand  to  that  end. 

University  enrollment  stands  at  3,600,  compared 
with  7,000  in  1941  and  1942.  There  are  2,400 
women,  a  decrease  of  only  100,  1,200  men  where 
there  were  4,500. 

The  men  include  nearly  250  veterans,  a  good 
many  4-Fs,  a  number  who  are  under  18,  and  some 
medical  and  dental  students  who  are  deferred. 
About  240  are  members  of  the  reopened  groups. 

Veteran's  Return 

More  and  more  the  story  of  campus  chapter 
house  leadership  is  becoming  the  story  of  the 
returned  veteran,  older  and  wiser  and  considerably 
more  serious,  having  been  tempered  in  the  grim 
crucible  of  war,  being  chosen  by  the  men  in  the 
house  to  guide  them  in  extra-classroom  ways  of 
getting  along.  At  the  U.  of  Wisconsin  the  new 
Sig  Ep  president  is  Russell  W.  Crick,  a  volunteer 
for  the  Navy  in  June,  1941,  serving  with  the 
Pacific  Fleet  as  an  aviation  radioman,  until  July, 
1944,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  Navy  V-12 
Unit  at  Wisconsin.  He  is  now  a  sophomore  in  the 
electrical  engineering  course. 

After  finishing  his  preliminary  naval  training 
Crick  served  with  Torpedo  Squadron  No.  3.  He 
was  attached  to  the  U.S.S.  Yorktown  at  the  time 
of  her  sinking,  and  he  earned  the  right  to  wear 
the  presidential  unit  citation  while  serving  on  the 
U.S.S.  Enterprise.  He  was  also  attached  to  the 
U.S.S.  Saratoga  while  a  member  of  Torpedo  Squad- 
ron 3.  While  in  this  squadron  he  participated  in 
the  battles  of  Midway,  Guadalcanal,  Western 
Solomons,  and  occupation  of  New  Georgia. 

Immediately  prior  to  his  transfer  to  the  V-12 
program  Crick  was  the  first  aviation  radioman  on 
the  U.S.S.  California. 

— Robert  L.  Leaf,  Jr. 
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PLEDGE  CLASS  AT  IOWA:  Left  to  right  (standing)— Carl  Sjulin.  Robert  Sinnett,  Donald  Walters,  Otto 
Eichacker,  Robert  Grant,  Robert  Kennedy,  Cletus  Schweitzer,  Edward  Weisner,  George  Phetteplace, 
Donald  McDowell,  Richard  Park,  Robert  Schnnidt,  Robert  Zaayer,  Patrick  Bown,  Max  Hudson,  Robert 
Keppler,  Ralph  Brown,  John  Bressler,  Torger  Torgcrson.  Left  to  right  (seated) — Donald  Kreymer,  Wil- 
liam Shakelford,  Edward  Stiles,  Robert  MacDonald,  Hugh  Ames,  Richard  Kent,  Carrol  Schneider, 
William    Funnell.    (Edward    Edenson   was   unable  to   be   present  when  the   picture  was  taken.) 

*       UNDERGRADUATE  BULLETINS       * 


ALABAMA   ALPHA— Alabama    Polytechnic 

Although  the  war  almost  eliminated  us,  we  sur- 
vived the  crisis  and  are  "coming  back,"  witness 
having  built  ourselves  up  from  three  members 
last  summer  to  twelve  members  and  seven  pledges 
(as  this  is  being  written:  March  28).  Three  of 
the  twelve,  incidentally,  are  returned  servicemen. 
One  of  these — H.  J.  Bodley,  Jr. — is  the  new  presi- 
dent. Other  new  officers:  H.  O.  Fuller,  vice-presi- 
dent; E.  L.  Mclnnis,  comptroller  (already  in  Navy 
since  being  elected,  his  job  filled  by  C.  W. 
Thompson);  James  Price,  historian;  and  L.  W. 
Cheney,  secretary.  — James  Price,  II 

CALIFORNIA  BETA— U.   of  Southern   California 

As  this  is  written,  California  Beta  chapter  is  up 
to  its  collective  ears  in  rushing.  Believing  that 
quantity  as  well  as  quality  could  help  keep  the 
chapter  healthy  during  the  war,  we  have  been 
striking  for  around  forty  to  fifty  men  continually. 
The  accelerated  program  at  S.C.,  with  a  new 
semester  every  time  we  turn  around,  has  taken 
a  lot  of  actives  shortly  after  they  have  become 
initiated.  This  has  put  a  premium  on  rushing 
practices.  The  transfer  by  the  Navy  of  many 
brothers  formerly  in  V-12  into  NROTC  has  given 
us  a  new  lease  on  life,  and  some  fellows  who  had 
expected  to  leave  school  soon  will  now  have  more 
time  under  the  new  setup. 

•  Starting  off  the  formal  rushing  season,  a  party 
was  held  Saturday  night,  March  10,  at  Green 
Acres.  Emphasis  is  being  put  on  civilians,  rather 
than  service  men,  and  with  more  veterans  return- 


ing under  the  G.I.  bill  we  hope  to  have  a  pledge 
class    of   twenty,    preponderately   civilians. 

Meetings  are  held  every  Monday  night  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  chapter  house.  To  insure 
enough  income  to  pay  current  expenses  on  the 
house,  it  is  still  being  run  as  a  rooming  house 
under  the  guidance  of  the  alumni  board. 

Bill  Camm,  NROTC,  who  took  over  the  gavel 
as  president  of  the  chapter  this  semester,  also  is 
serving  as  president  of  Interfraternity  Council, 
made  up  of  all  fraternities  on  campus.  Chuck 
Brambilla,  one  of  our  first  returning  veterans,  was 
elected  vice-president.  Frank  Zinc  and  Trovey 
Lyons,  both  Navy  vets,  are  back  in  school  under 
the  G.I.  bill. 


REUNION  AT  NOON:  At  the  U.  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia in  sunny  Los  Angeles  Phil  Latassa,  Larry  Car- 
rillo,  President  Bill  Camm,  Secretary  Pat  O'Kelly  and 
Keith   Robinette  meet  to  be  photographed. 
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Formal  initiation  was  held  March  4  at  the  home 
of  Earl  Nelson,  with  fifteen  neophytes  being  put 
through  the  final  steps  in  becoming  Sig  Eps.  Their 
first  active  chapter  meeting  was  March  5,  with  all 
new  initiates  sitting  on  the  floor  during  the  meet- 
ing, as  has  been  the  custom  at  Cal-Beta  for  years. 

Ernie  Wilson,  president  of  last  semester,  was 
graduated  along  with  Bill  Martin  the  last  of 
February,  and  as  members  of  NROTC  both  re- 
ceived their  commissions  as  ensigns,  USNR.  Ernie 
was  a  member  of  SCs  Rose  Bowl  football  squad. 
Joe  Holt,  prexy  of  two  semesters  ago,  dropped  in 
on  a  meeting  during  February,  looking  none  the 
worse  for  wear  after  a  rough  siege  of  pneumonia. 
He  is  now  at  Parris  Island  continuing  the  marine 
corps  education  he  started  at  SC,  and  should  be 
commissioned  in  May. 

March  12  was  homecoming  night  for  four 
brothers.  The  Pearson  twins  (Dick  and  Pep), 
just  newly  commissioned  ensigns,  USNR,  were  on 
leave  before  returning  to  Harvard  for  further 
training.  Bob  Deberard,  newly  commissioned  a 
second  lieutenant  in  the  Air  Corps,  dropped  in, 
and  Bob  Lewis  told  some  interesting  experiences 
as  a  government  censor  on  the  Mexican  border. 
Lewis,  still  a  civilian,  is  now  on  duty  in  the 
censor's  office  in  Los  Angeles. 

Campus  honors  are  coming  our  way  with  Blue 
Key,  national  honorary  service  fraternity,  select- 
ing Trovey  Lyons,  Earl  Nelson  and  Chuck  New- 
ton. Bill  Camm  represents  Sig  Ep  in  the  Trojan 
Knights,  campus  service  group,  and  Dave  Billings 
serves  in  the  Squires,  campus  service  group  for 


lower  classmen.  We  believe  we  set  some  sort  of 
record  last  semester  when  eight  love-lorn  brothers 
hung  their  pins,  most  of  them  going  to  A  D  Pi. 
The  flood  of  pin-hangings  seems  to  be  attributable 
to  the  war — at  least  California  Beta  has  never 
been  deluged  in  this  way  before.  In  spite  of  the 
scarcity  of  cigars,  all  the  guilty  brothers  have 
come  through  with  a  box.  (Judging  from  the 
quality  received,  we  presume  the  scarcity  applies 
only  to  good  cigars.) 

California  Beta  has  reported  about  210  brothers 
in  the  uniform  of  some  branch  of  the  armed 
services.  From  scanning  the  pages  of  the  last 
issue  of  the  Journal,  we  find  that  we  have  re- 
ported more  brothers  in  the  service  than  any 
other  chapter.  This  is  attributable  in  part  to  the  fine 
record  being  kept  by  Bob  Ryan  and  Paul  Slater. 
They  publish  a  chapter  roster  twice  a  year,  with 
addresses,  rank,  etc.,  of  all  California  Beta  men, 
and  with  it  send  a  Cal-Beta  News  Letter  to  every 
man  on  the  list.  Bob  reports  only  about  six  men 
from  the  entire  roll  being  listed  as  "unable  to 
locate."  In  spite  of  our  210  men  in  the  services,  and 
the  many  men  on  duty  right  up  in  the  thick  of  it, 
we  have  suffered  only  two  deaths,  both  in  training 
flights  in  the  United  States,  and  two  battle 
wounded.  We  pray  the  luck  of  Cal-Beta  keeps  up. 

Our  immediate  goal  is  the  reopening  of  the 
fraternity  property  as  a  full-time  fraternity  house. 
This  will  require  more  civilian  members  so  that 
they  can  "live  in";  service  men  are  housed  in 
barracks  on  the  campus.  The  active  chapter  wants 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  many  alumni 


MANPOWER  ON  THE  UP-GRADE  AT  KENTUCKY:  Photographed  at  a  recent  party,  at  which  thirty 
couples  had  a  swell  time,  Kentucky  Alpha  Chapter  men,  left  to  right,  are  as  follows:  First  row — 
Glen  Hunt,  Clinton  Wells,  Doug  Bumsted,  Noel  McDonald,  Buddy  Gwillum.  Second  row — Walter  Meade, 
Cal  Jones,  Mac  Kenney,  John  Wilcox,  Dick  Walker,  Millard  Drake,  Wilbur  Cox,  Harrison  Bailey.  Third 
row — Bobby  Arnold,  Cornell  Clarke,  Ed  Allin,  James  Wood,  Charles  Taylor,  Joe  Bennewitz,  Clay  Sayler, 
Clyde  Tipton,   Pit  Smith.  Training  in   brotherhood  is  the  antidote  for  World  War  III. 
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who  have  contributed  to  the  Cal-Beta  War  Chest, 
those  contributions  having  gone  toward  paying  the 
expenses  of  maintaining  the  chapter  house  until 
the  active  chapter  can  move  back  in  and  take  over. 
California  Beta  is  proud  of  having  been  able 
to  maintain  a  healthy  wartime  chapter  on  the  cam- 
pus at  S.C.  Our  job  of  building  the  chapter  for 
the  future  has  been  going  on  all  the  time — there 
is  no  re-building  to  be  done.  Our  post-war  recon- 
version plans  are  laid  on  a  strong  foundation  of 
wartime  activity.  In  spite  of  the  deterring  effect  of 
the  war  on  college  life,  we  of  California  Beta  have 
kept  the  spirit  of  good  fellowship  and  faith  that 
a  new  and  better  day  will  come — ^we  have  kept  our 
fraternity  a  vital  part  of  our  college  life. 

— ^C.  D.  Newton 

COLORADO   BETA— University  of  Denver 

As  of  February  26,  the  chapter  boasted  six 
actives  and  three  pledges.  About  as  many  men  are 
graduating  or  leaving  for  the  service  as  are  being 
initiated  or  pledged.  However,  some  vets  are 
returning,  too — expected  to  be  back,  for  example, 
for  the  Spring  Quarter  are  Bill  Kraft,  former 
campus  president,  and  Don  Orange. 

Meanwhile  a  Sig  Ep,  Paul  Olson,  heads  the  In- 
terfraternity  Council. 

The  chapter  was  forced  to  sell  the  house  some 
time  ago,  but  plans  have  been  laid  to  build  a 
new  one  and  the  drive  will  soon  be  on. 

— Wilbur  Alter 

COLORADO    GAMMA— Colorado   State 

Ed  Eisenman,  Aggie  basketball  forward,  is  6 
feet  2  inches  tall,  has  seen  considerable  action  on 
the  team  this  year.  He  gives  his  home  town  as 
Marty,  S.D.,  where  he  attended  high  school,  and 
was  rated  on  the  all-state  basketball  team  for  two 
years  and  in  his  senior  year  given  Ail-American 
honorable  mention.  He  attended  Regis  College  and 
South  Dakota  State  College  before  coming  to  Colo- 
rado A  &  M.  He  is  a  senior  in  Animal  Husbandry. 

COLORADO    DELTA— Colorado    Mines 

Colorado  Delta  initiated  seven  men  in  January: 
Donald  Neuschwander,  Fred  Rice,  Fred  Slipsager, 
James  Barnett,  Robert  Hodapp,  Bruce  Clark,  and 
George  Hadd.  Formal  initiation  was  on  January 
14.  There  are  only  110  students  on  the  campus 
this  semester.  So  far  we  have  only  one  pledge, 
Robert  Reeder. 

On  January  22  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  president,  Fred  Slipsager;  vice-president, 
Roger  Judson ;  comptroller.  Miles  Rader ;  secretary, 
Pete  Bloodgood;  historian,  Bruce  Clark;  senior 
marshal,  Vance  Driscoll;  junior  marshal,  James 
Barnett;  pledge-captain,  George  Hadd;  social 
chairman,  James  Barnett. 

Because  of  the  small  student  body,  the  only 
sports  on  the  campus  are  interscholastic  football 
and  basketball.  This  spring  we  are  going  into  the 
second    half   of   the   basketball    tournament.    The 


members  of  the  team  are:  Fred  Slipsager,  guard; 
James  Barnett,  guard;  Frank  Arizaga,  center; 
Vance  Driscoll,  forward;  Roger  Judson,  forward. 
Alternates  are  Fred  Rice,  Robert  Reeder,  Robert 
Hodapp,  and  Pete  Bloodgood. 

In  February,  the  end  of  the  fall  semester,  we  lost 
Richard  Troost,  Donald  Neuschwander,  Robert 
Autry,  William  Schafer,  Wayne  Baughman,  and 
Clyde  V.  Johnson.  Clyde  Johnson  graduated  and  is 
now  in  California  awaiting  induction  into  the 
army.  William  Schafer  joined  the  Coast  Guard. 
Robert  Autry  and  Wayne  Baughman  quit  school  to 
work.  Donald  Neuschwander  and  Richard  Troost 
planned  to  join  the  Navy.  The  army  called  Vance 
Driscoll  in  March.  We  lost  a  good  basketball 
player  and  chemistry  tutor  when  he  left. 

James  Barnett  and  Fred  Rice  are  in  the  Air 
Corps  Reserve  and  are  awaiting  their  call.  Fred 
Slipsager  and  George  Hadd  were  discharged  from 
the  Air  Corps  while  aviation  cadets. 

Colorado  Delta  alumni  are  requested  to  send 
the  historian  their  present  mailing  address  so  that 
he  may  get  in  contact  with  them. 

— Bruce  C.  Clark 

DELAWARE  ALPHA— University   of   Delaware 

In  the  several  weeks  preceding  March  1,  1943, 
the  chapter  had  five  presidents  in  almost  as  many 
weeks.  The  constant  change  of  officers  was  neces- 
sitated by  the  fact  that  our  men  were  entering 
the  armed  forces  at  a  startling  rate.  By  the  be- 
ginning of  March  we  found  ourselves  in  the  po- 
sition of  having  to  close  the  house  because  of  the 
lack  of  men. 

At  the  time  we  closed  the  house,  the  University 
started  an  Army  Specialized  Training  Program  and 
we  were  able  to  help  house  the  Unit  assigned  to 
the  school.  From  that  period  to  date  the  house 
has  been  occupied  by  different  units  consisting  of 
A.S.T.P.,  A.S.T.R.P.,  and  Military  Police. 


JANUARY  THAW:  Photosraphed  in  front  of  Colo- 
rado Delta's  house  last  January  were,  left  to  right, 
Bruce  Clark,  Roger  Judson,  Vance  Driscoll,  and  Pete 
Bloodgood,  all  appearing  in  thawed-out  mood. 
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D.C.  ALPHA  TRIO:  Two  active  chapter  members 
and  a  2nd  Lieutenant  in  the  Marine  Corps;  left  to 
right:  Lt.  Bob  Campbell,  Bill  Bischoff,  Lee  Page,  pho- 
tographed in  front  of  house,  1831  19th  Street  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  furniture,  cups,  and  additional  equipment  in 
the  house  has  been  removed  and  stored  at  an- 
other location.  The  Army  has  leased  the  house 
and  a  part  of  the  contract  calls  for  maintenance. 
I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  army  has  kept  the 
facilities  in  excellent  condition,  and  the  house  is  in 
better  condition  than  it  has  been  for  years.  The 
income  we  have  obtained  from  rent  has  been  in- 
vested in  War  Bonds  and  is  to  be  used  for  any 
renovation  that  will  be  necessary  after  the  war,  and 
also  to  supply  the  necessary  funds  to  re-establish 
the  chapter  and  carry  it  until  it  becomes  self- 
sustaining. 

The  Board  of  Directors  has  continued  its  regu- 
lar meetings  and  is  formulating  plans  to  open  the 
house  as  soon  as  enough  boys  are  available.  The 
Board  is  planning  an  informal  reunion  to  be  held 
during  the  present  May.  The  reunion  is  to  be  a 
testimonial  to  Dr.  W.  O.  Sypherd,  Delaware 
Alpha,  acting  president  of  the  University. 

— Harry  F.  Beik 

D.C.  ALPHA — George  Washington   University 

Due  to  the  ever-growing  interest  of  draft  boards, 
D.C.  Alpha  has  only  two  active  members:  Lee 
Page,  Arlington  .Virginia,  and  Bill  Bischoff,  Jack- 
sonville, Florida.  The  chapter  is  still  recognized  as 
active  on  campus  and  has  a  representative  in  the 
Interfraternity  Council. 

Lee  Page  serves  as  president  while  Bill  Bischoff 
acts  as  secretary-treasurer  and  Council  representa- 
tive. On  March  16,  the  alumni  and  actives 
gathered  for  the  annual  Founders'  Day  Banquet 
and  enjoyed  a  fraternal  get-together  afterwards  at 
the  fraternity  house.  The  guest  of  honor  for  the 
evening  was  Grand  President  William  L.  Phillips. 
— William  D.  Bischoff 

ILLINOIS  ALPHA— University  of  Illinois 

The  chapter  is  functioning  soundly,  with  a 
number  of  successful  meetings  behind  us.  As  of 


March,  your  reporter  (John  A.  Strom,  '46)   and 
one   other    (Arthur   Furman,    '47)    are   the    only 
actives.    One    pledge,    Willis   J.   Adams,    '46,    of. 
Paxton,  111.,  came  with  us  last  month. 

We  have  only  to  wait  until  June,  when  the 
lease  expires  on  our  home,  and  we  can  move  back 
into  it.  Plans  are  being  made  for  a  successful 
reactivation.  — John  A.  Strom 

INDIANA  ALPHA— Purdue  University 

The  close  of  the  November  term  at  Purdue 
brought  many  changes  to  Indiana  Alpha.  Included 
in  the  commencement  list  were  the  names  of 
both  President  Edward  Schmitt  and  Vice-president 
Roland  Butler.  Also  junior  V-12  trainee  Don  Mac- 
Donald  was  transferred  to  pre-midshipman's  school 
at  Princeton. 

Tom  D.  Templeton,  Army  veteran,  returned  to 
start  the  March  term. 

Engineering  honors  newly  awarded  to  other 
Sig  Eps  include:  Tau  Beta  Pi,  all  engineering 
honorary,  Cal  Davis;  Pi  Tau  Sigma,  mechanical 
engineering  honorary,  Ed  Schmitt  and  Cal  Davis. 

Three  Sig  Eps,  more  than  any  other  fraternity 
on  campus,  were  initiated  into  the  Gimlet  Club, 
activities  honorary.  They  were  Phil  Collier,  John 
Gratza,  and  Cal  Davis.  David  Skinner  was  pledged 
as  the  Sig  Ep  representative  to  Skull  and  Crescent, 
sophomore  activities  honorary. 

Chapter  officers  elected  for  the  March  term  are 
as  follows:  Robert  E.  Layton,  president;  Calvin  R. 
Davis,  vice-president;  Robert  E.  Phillips,  secre- 
tary; John  R.  Gratza,  historian. 

In  athletics  two  Sig  Ep  basketball  teams  suc- 
cessfully completed  intrafraternity  schedules  in 
February.  The  combined  Navy  and  civilian  team 
moved  to  the  final  tournament  where  they  were 
finally  defeated  in  the  semi-final  round. 

On  February  10  a  formal  dance  was  held  at  the 
chapter  house  in  the  traditionally  complete  Sig 
Ep  style.  A  top-notch  campus  orchestra  was  ob- 
tained. The  red  and  white  backdrop  behind  the 
bandstand  was  patterned  after  the  Sig  Ep  heart. 

IOWA  ALPHA— Iowa  Wcslcyan  College 

Burket  and  Leighton  were  the  first  two  vet- 
erans to  return  to  college  under  the  G.I.  Bill. 

The  chapter  record  has  been  one  of  unbroken 
activity  despite  the  war  and  despite  giving  up  our 
house  to  meet  the  emergency.  Five  returning  ac- 
tives— Rubey,  Snow,  Franz,  Burket,  and  Stein — 
have  pledged  eleven  men  this  year:  Norman  Riley, 
Keokuk;  Lee  Snook,  Pleasant  Plain;  Jim  Gordon, 
Marshalltown ;  Keith  Read,  Burlington;  Don 
Stockton  and  Ed  Dettmer,  Argyle;  Bill  Lloyd, 
Ottumwa;  Bob  Brown,  New  London;  Dick  Van 
Vranken,  Winfield;  Guy  Leighton,  Boston,  Mass.; 
and  Vernon  Buckley,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Read,  Van 
Vranken,  Dettmer,  and  Stockton  were  lost  to  the 
service  and  Gordon  dropped  out  during  the  first 
semester.  Snook,  Read,  Riley,  and  Van  Vranken 
have  been  initiated  during  the  year. 
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At  the  annual  election  on  March  7  Walt  Franz 
of  Newburgh,  N.Y.,  was  elected  president,  Rex 
Stein  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  vice-president;  and  Norman 
Riley,  comptroller. 

For  the  second  consecutive  year  the  Sig.,£ps 
won  the  krenmyre  Scholarship  Cup,  given  every 
year  at  Homecoming  to  the  fraternity  with  the 
highest  scholastic  average. 

Out  of  the  male  student  body  of  thirty-five  we 
have  the  only  three  G.I.  students  on  the  campus. 
Burket,  '40,  was  in  the  Army  two  years  in  South 
America.  Leighton,  pledged  in  '41,  was  the  first 
Wesleyan  student  to  leave  the  campus  under  the 
Selective  Service  Act.  Brown  spent  about  a  year 
in  the  Navy  before  getting  his  M.D. 

Our  winter  formal  on  February  3  followed  a 
successful  first  semester  of  social  activities  which 
included  three  informal  parties. 

Snow  was  elected  photography  editor  and  Bur- 
ket was  elected  associate-editor  of  The  Croaker, 
yearbook. 

Franz  was  initiated  into  Iowa  Wesleyan  Players 
in  March. 

IOWA   GAMMA— University   of   Iowa 

The  chapter  opened  the  house  the  second  semes- 
ter of  this  year  with  three  actives,  the  only 
fraternity  to  start  serving  meals.  At  present  there 
are  28  men  in  the  pledge  class;  the  largest  on  the 
campus.  The  house  is  governed  by  a  returned 
veteran,  John  Hook.  i[See  first  pages  of  On  the 
Campus. — Ed.] 

There  are  fourteen  returned  veterans  among  the 
pledges,  several  of  whom  have  seen  overseas  duty. 

The  chapter  has  held  parties  in  February  and 
March. 

Members  of  the  house  have  been  active  in  offices 
and  on  committees  in  the  College  of  Engineering 
and  the  veterans  have  been  active  in  the  University 
Veterans  Association,  a  group  of  World  War  II 
veterans  who  are  enrolled  in  the  University.  Three 
of  the  pledges  have  participated  in  radio  pro- 
grams sponsored  by  the  University  Veterans  Asso- 
ciation. 

Two  teams  have  been  chosen  for  the  purpose 
of  rushing  in  an  attempt  to  make  the  entire  chap- 
ter rush  conscious;  the  plan  is  to  have  the  losing 
team  treat  the  winning  team.  The  idea  is  to  make 
sure  no  men  with  fraternity  possibilities  are  over- 
looked. A  number  of  impressive  candle-light  din- 
ners have  been  given  as  part  of  the  rush  pro- 
gram. Because  of  the  speed-up  program  of  the 
University  a  number  of  the  fellows  will  be  attend- 
ing the  summer  session  so  plans  have  been  made 
to  keep  the  house  operating  during  the  summer 
and  freshmen  who  are  starting  to  school  this  sum- 
mer are  being  contacted. 

Joe  L.  Trocino,  '45,  is  receiving  his  B.S.  degree 
in  Chemical  Engineering.  President  of  his  chapter 
as  well  as  vice-president  of  the  interfraternity 
council,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Union  Board, 
chairman  of  the  Sunday  Tea  Dance  Committee, 
secretary  of  his  class  in  Engineering  and  secretary 
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PLEASANTRY:  Two  Iowa  Gamma  pledges,  Torger 
Torgerson  and  Hugh  Ames,  tailting  to  Tri  Delt 
Maxine   Kennedy,   candidate  for  Mecca   Queen. 

of  the  student  chapter  of  American  Society  of 
Engineers  and  of  the  student  chapter  of  the 
American  Society  of  Chemical  Engineers.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Newman  Club  (a  Catholic  Student 
organization)  and  member  of  the  R.O.T.C.  Pon- 
toneers.  He  is  former  associate  editor  and  now 
business  editor  of  the  Transit,  a  monthly  magazine 
of  the  College  of  Engineering.  He  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Transit  Board  as  well  as  secretary  of  the 
board. 

KENTUCKY  ALPHA— University  of  Kentucky 

Officers  for  the  current  year:  Clyde  Tipton, 
president;  Cornell  Clarke,  vice-president;  Harrison 
Bailey,  comptroller;  Clinton  Wells,  historian; 
Ralph   Taylor,    social    chairman. 

— J.  Clinton  Wells 

MARYLAND   ALPHA— Johns   Hopkins    University 

The  rush  season  just  completed  netted  six  men 
— 50  per  cent  of  the  number  pledging  the  five 
Christian  fraternities  on  the  campus. 

The  house  has  been  renovated  considerably,  and 
a  fine  cooperative  spirit  prevails  at  3025  St.  Paul 
Street. 

Book-shelves  have  been  set  up  as  a  memorial  to 
Lt.  Charles  Kuhlman,  who  was  killed  in  action. 
—David  W.  Ellis 

MASSACHUSETTS    BETA— Worcester   Tech 

Spring  of  1945  has  been  difficult  for  our  group. 
In  direct  contrast  to  our  very  favorable  report  in 
the  last  issue  of  the  Journal,  we  must  now  report 
what  appears  to  be  our  worst  outlook  so  far.  At  the 
present   time   there   are  seven   men   living   at    11 
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Boynton  Street.  However  two  of  these  are  alumni 
and  three  of  the  remaining  five  expect  to  leave 
shortly.  Strength  in  the  V-12  unit  is  down  to 
twelve  men,  four  of  whom  graduate  in  July.  A 
comparatively  large  civilian  class  (60  men)"~is 
expected  at  this  time,  and  in  anticipation  of  this 
a  great  deal  of  work  is  being  done  on  the  house. 
The  kitchen,  pantry,  and  game  room  have  recently 
been  repainted.  With  the  coming  of  good  weather 
the  outside  of  the  house  is  to  be  repainted,  and 
all  the  floors  are  to  be  sanded  and  varnished. 
Rugs,  drapes  and  furniture  are  to  be  cleaned  and 
slip  covers  are  being  purchased  for  all  first  floor 
furniture.  The  third  floor  has  recently  been  cleaned 
up  and  closed  off,  and  all  men  are  now  living  on 
the  second  floor.  The  kitchen  is  closed,  but  is  in 
readiness  for  use  at  a  moment's  notice. 

The  two  alumni  living  in  the  house  are  Dodge, 
'33,  and  Kreiger,  '44.  Kreiger,  recently  discharged 
from  the  Navy,  has  returned  to  Tech  and  will 
begin  a  year's  work  in  June  leading  to  the  degree 
of  B.S.  in  E.E.  In  the  meantime  he  is  employed 
as  a  designer  at  Harrington  and  Richardson's  in 
Worcester. 

Very  few  servicemen  have  returned  to  or  en- 
rolled at  Worcester  Tech  upon  discharge.  At  last 
report  there  were  only  five,  two  of  whom  are 
Sig  Eps.  In  general,  men  returning  from  service 
seem  reluctant  to  come  to  a  school  of  our  type, 
probably  because  it  is  so  difficult.  Thus  prospects 
for  rushing  these  men  are  very  poor. 

This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  civilians  are  a 
vanishing  race,  makes  our  outlook  for  the  next 
several  months  very  dark  indeed. 

— Edward  H.  Coburn,  Jr. 


CAGE  CAPTAIN:  Don  Lindquist,  Michigan  Alpha, 
whose  brilliant  play  last  season  won  him  the  cap- 
taincy of  next  season's  varsity  Wolverines. 
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MICHIGAN  ALPHA— University  of  Michigan 

Time  rolls  on,  and  events  occur  at  733  South 
State  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  which  may  be  of  interest  to 
Sig  Eps  all  over  the  world.  This  chapter,  inci- 
dentally, is  administered  by  President  Harry  Scott, 
Vice-president  Don  MacKinnon,  Secretary  Mack 
Milks,  and  Comptroller  Frank  Ruck. 

Memberships  stand  at  23  as  of  March  4th  on 
which  day  Roy  Ahonen,  Richard  Burmeister,  Frank 
Eger,  Russell  Johnson,  Richard  King,  Jack  Pro- 
bert,  and  Robert  Clark  were  initiated. 

Anent  rushing,  lunches  for  prospectives  are 
served  at  the  house  five  days  a  week.  James  Fine- 
gan,  pledgemaster,  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
chapter's  excellent  rushing  start  this  term  which 
has  netted  the  following:  Donald  Lindquist,  Rock- 
ford,  111.;  Robert  Dauber,  Kent,  Ohio;  Thomas 
Mayberry,  Detroit;  Samuel  Treat,  Ypsilanti;  and 
Everett  Tradenburgh,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Recent  social  affairs  included  a  toboggan  party 
and  several  house  dances.  In  group  activity,  a 
trophy  room  already  well  stocked  witnessed  the 
addition  of  the  first-place  award  in  the  interfra- 
ternity  basketball  league.  As  this  is  written,  on 
March  20,  this  team  has  reached  the  semi-finals 
in  the  inter-league  playoff. 

Sig  Eps  captain  three  of  Michigan's  athletic 
teams:  Paul  O'Hara  and  Merton  Church  are  cap- 
tains, respectively,  of  golf  and  swimming;  Pledge 
Don  Lindquist  is  captain-elect  of  the  basketball 
team. 

Jim  Wallis  was  recently  chosen  cadet  com- 
mander of  all  V-12  battalions  on  the  campus. 

Recent  visiting  alumni:  Dixie  Dugan,  Bob 
Hicks,  Bob  Reichert,  Bill  Auch,  and  Jim  Earl. 

— Bob  Clark 

MISSISSIPPI    BETA— Mississippi   State 

No  fraternity  on  the  campus  now  has  its  home; 
we  have  secured  a  room  and  spent  over  five  hun- 
dred dollars  in  remodeling  it.  We  purchased  two 
living-room  suites  and  have  got  back  a  great  deal 
of  the  fixtures  which  were  stored  in  various  homes 
throughout  the  State.  The  room  has  already  paid 
dividends  in  pledging  and  we  know  it  will  pay 
many  more.  Without  any  exaggeration  Mississippi 
Beta  now  has  one  of  the  nicest  fraternity  rooms 
on  the  campus,  if  not  the  nicest. 

We  regretted  to  lose  the  following  boys  to  the 
armed  forces  in  the  past  year:  Harlan  Grafton 
from  Hughes,  Ark.,  Gordin  Jones  from  Jackson, 
Miss.,  Jack  White  from  Pickens,  Miss.;  Coby  Coon 
from  Greenville,  Miss.,  Billy  Oakes  from  State 
College,  Miss.,  Malcolm  Peevey  from  McLain, 
Miss.,  Sammy  Lyle  from  Dyresburgh,  Tenn.,  Henry 
Lee  from  Sanford,  Miss.,  Edward  Clarke  from 
Hughes,  Ark.  Lloyd  Jacks  and  T.  S.  Shuler  from 
Greenwood,  Miss.,  will  be  with  us  this  summer. 

We  have  five  members  and  two  pledges:  Doug- 
las Floyd  from  Sardis,  Miss.,  Grey  Griffin  from 
Crugar,  Miss.,  Frank  King  from  Helena,  Ark., 
Bill  Lofton  from  Hughes,  Ark.,  and  Willie 
Wilkes  from  Tunica,  Miss.  Pledges:   Bill  Bagley 
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from  Tunica,  Miss.,  and  J.  M.  Moore  from  Au- 
gusta, Ga. 

Frank  King  is  doing  a  fine  job  of  helping  to 
hold  Mississippi  Beta  on  a  high  academic  level 
with  an  "A"  average.  Floyd  is  contributing  to  the 
athletic  side  by  being  co-captain  of  the  football 
team,  and  president  of  the  M  Club.  Froggy  Moore 
is  holding  up  the  other  side  as  Lieutenant  Colonel 
in  the  R.O.T.C.  Willie  Wilkes  is  president  of  the 
chapter.  — W.  N.  Lofton 

NEW   JERSEY   ALPHA— Stevens   Institute 

The  spring  term  began  with  our  manpower 
responsibilities  fairly  well  attended  to  by  Actives 
George  Groh,  William  Carter,  David  Campbell, 
L.  Richard  Enright,  as  well  as  Pledges  Paul  Neal, 
William  Beksi,  and  John  Oster. 

The  old  term  went  out  with  a  number  of  men 
doing  likewise— to  the  armed  forces.  Marking  the 
departure  was  an  alumni  sponsored  dinner  at  the 
Meyers  Hotel  in  Hoboken,  D.  J.  Jordan,  Jr.,  and 
A.  B.  Cassidy  left  for  Naval  Air  Corps  training, 
Charles  Eisenhardt,  James  Dunne,  and  Rudy  Bahr 
left  for  midshipman's  school — all  '45ers.  Robert  Le- 
Frank,  45,  also  graduating  in  February,  departed 
for  St.  Louis,  Mo.  — George  J.  Groh 

NEW  YORK  ALPHA— Syracuse  University 

Like  others,  we  too  are  faced  with  the  problems 
of  manpower.  At  the  last  count,  we  number  ten 
brothers  and  three  pledges.  Since  fall  we  have  lost 
four  brothers  and  one  pledge  to  the  armed  forces 
and  other  schools. 

Fred  Folts,  left  for  Sampson,  Glen  Fowkes,  a 
pledge,  John  Fox,  and  Don  Morrison  went  in  the 
Army,  and  Gus  Raitz  enlisted  in  the  Merchant 
Marine. 

Recent  pledges  to  the  chapter  were  Bob  Blum, 
Chuck  Bohner,  and  Hank  Borgese.  The  rushing 
program  is  still  going  strong,  but  has  been  ham- 
pered by  the  lack  of  desirable  men  on  campus. 

Initiation  was  held  for  Ernest  Hutt,  Charlie 
Hiller,  Perry  Panfely,  and  Nick  Abdo.  In  a  spe- 
cial initiation  Capt.  George  Regan,  '38,  USMC, 
recently  returned  from  the  Pacific  was  taken  into 
membership.  Regan  was  an  ex-pledge  of  the  chap- 
ter and  was  active  in  Hill  athletics  while  at 
school. 

Chapter  officers  are  Kenneth  Sterling,  president; 
Bob  Tomlinson,  vice-president;  Charles  Dunlop, 
comptroller;  Paul  MacClennan,  secretary;  and  Wil- 
liam Jordan,  historian. 

Actives  on  campus  are  Robert  Tomlinson,  Ken- 
neth Sterling,  William  Jordan,  Charles  Dunlop, 
Edward  Hoffmann,  Paul  MacClennan,  Ernest  Hutt, 
Charles  Hiller,  Perry  Panfely  and  Nick  Abdo. 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  are  few  in  number 
our  men  are  very  active  in  campus  affairs  and  are 
represented  in  a  majority  of  Orange  organizations. 

President  of  the  chapter.  Ken  Sterling,  is  sec- 
retary of  the  Interfraternity  Council  and  is  on  the 


dance  committee  for  the  all-University  Soph  dance. 

Bill  Jordan,  our  engineer,  has  sewed  up  the 
Beta  Tau,  Pi  Ma  Epsilon,  and  Sigma  Pi  Sigma 
honoraries.  He  is  Chapter  historian  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  En- 
gineers. 

Our  politico  Fred  Folts  is  a  member  of  Men's 
Student  Government  and  the  Sophomore  Class 
Executive  council.  A  member  of  Orange  Key,  Jun- 
ior men's  honorary,  Folts  is  on  the  Traditions 
commission  and  was  Chairman  of  the  Fraternity 
division  of  the  Campus  War  Chest. 

Chapter  secretary,  Paul  MacClennan,  spends 
most  of  his  time  at  the  Daily  Orange,  the  student 
newspaper,  where  he  is  a  member  of  the  sports 
staff.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Frosh  Mixer  and  of 
publicity  for  the  Soph  Hop.  He  is  a  Junior  mem- 
ber of  the  Traditions   commission. 

Ed  Hoffmann  is  house  manager  and  a  member 
of  the  Interfraternity  council.  Our  Rushing  chair- 
man is  Perry  Panfely. 

Social  functions  at  the  house  included  two  in- 
formal dances  and  splurge  of  the  year  in  the  form 
of  a  formal  dance.  Surprise  of  the  evening  was  a 
visit  by  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Dick. 

Our  snow  sculpture  for  Winter  Carnival  week- 
end was  awarded  second  place  in  the  fraternity 
division.  This  followed  our  honorable  mention  for 
having  the  "most  humorous"  poster  for  Colgate 
weekend.  We  had  a  live  cow  with  a  poster  stating, 
"This  is  no  bull,  we're  going  to  beat  Colgate." 
Incidentally,  we  did,  in  a  40-13  pasting  and  our 
own  Nick  Abdo  was  in  on  the  kill.  Nick  played 
second-string  back  and  saw  a  lot  of  service  last 
year.  — Paul  MacClennan 


CAGE  STAR:  Pledge  Herb  Walsh.  New  York  Gam- 
ma, center  on  the  New  York  University  basketball 
team  that  participated  in  the  National  NCAA 
Tournament  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York. 
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NEW  YORK  GAMMA— New  York  University 

Pledges:  Albert  Grenert,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  and 
Herbert  Walsh,  New  Dorp,  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 

Pledge  Al  Grenert  won  his  third  varsity  letter  as 
captain  of  basketball  this  winter  and  was  selected 
on  the  All-Metropolitan  Basketball  team  by  the 
New  York  sports  writers.  iSee  special  item  on 
page  209. — Ed.} 

Pledge  Herb  Walsh  has  been  the  regular  center 
on  the  N.  Y.  U.  basketball  team  this  winter  and 
like  Al  Grenert  is  a  Marine  discharge.  Herb  won 
his  second  letter  in  basketball  this  winter.  Last 
fall  he  was  a  member  of  the  football  team  and 
was  awarded  his  letter  for  that  sport. 

A  pledge  smoker  was  held  at  the  N.  Y.  U. 
Alumni  Club  on  April  12.         — Bob  Kelly 

NEW  YORK  DELTA— Rensselaer  Polytechnic 

The  house  has  29  active  members  as  of  March 
20,  despite  the  loss  of  7  actives  and  2  pledges  to 
the  services.  Several  of  our  seniors  leave  in  April, 
so  we  are  trying  to  get  a  good  start  in  rushing  the 
new  class.  There  are  only  some  40  new  freshmen, 
however,  and  a  good  sized  pledge  class  will  be 
difficult  to  obtain. 

New  officers  are:  President,  Bob  Lynch;  Vice- 
president,  George  Kiessling;  Historian,  Fred 
Brandlin,  and  Secretary,  Bill  Backer. 

Plans  for  a  post-war  Fraternity  Row  have  been 
under  discussion  here  at  Rensselaer,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  continued  faculty-fraternity  co-operation 
will  make  this  project  a  success. 

Ralph  Adams,  '42,  Met  E.,  one  of  our  first 
returning  veterans,  is  back  working  to  complete 
his  thesis. 

New  members  since  last  Journal:  Tony  Ro- 
mania, Howie  Jarrett,  Kemp  Gorthey,  Tony  Or- 
lando, Jack  Friday,  Rocky  Holman,  Arnold  Zim- 
mer,  Jim  Whitwell,  Warren  Moucha. 

Left  for  service:  Rocky  Holman,  Bill  San- 
wald,  Dave  Luebeck,  Dick  Barrett,  Fred  Lane, 
Stu  Joynt,  Tom  Reynolds. 

Scholastic  honors:  Elected  to  L.C.R.,  honorary 
E.E.  society:  Keyes,  Hess,  Batten,  Orlando;  while 
Avery  and  Maginnis  are  officers  in  the  group. 
Other  honors:  Dud  Keyes,  Eta  Kappa  Nu;  Ed 
Miller,  Pi  Tau  Sigma;  George  Kiessling,  Phalanx 
and  Soiree  dance  chairman   (April  21). 

— Fred  Brandlin 

NORTH  CAROLINA  EPSILON— Davidson  College 

On  February  7,  six  new  men  were  initiated. 
They  are:  Charlie  Thompson,  Bill  Bogart,  Sam 
Lineberger,  Newt  Trammell,  Alex  Donald,  and 
John  Thatcher.  All  of  these  are  freshmen  except 
Charlie,  who  is  a  junior. 

Three  men  were  pledged  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  semester  in  February.  They  are:  Martin 
Pitts,  Frank  Furman,  and  Jim  Reeves.  Frank  was 
cadet  commander  of  the  A.S.T.R.P.  unit  before 
it  left  December  2. 

At  the  mid-year  election  Bill  Wier  was  elected 
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president  of  the  junior  class,  giving  two  Sig  Eps 
high  offices,  with  Andy  Owens  president  of  the 
student  body. 

In  the  interfraternity  basketball  tournament,  we 
tied  for  first  place,  having  lost  only  one  game.  We 
are  looking  forward  to  success  in  track  and  softball. 

Active  members:  Andy  Owens,  Bill  Wier,  Tim 
Webb,  Frank  Barr,  Claude  Abernathy,  Alton 
Whitehouse,  Henry  Lamar,  Dave  Neill,  Elmo 
Sellars,  Bob  Etheridge,  Charlie  Thompson,  Bill 
Bogart,  John  Thatcher,  Alex  Donald,  Newt  Tram- 
mell, Sam  Lineberger,  and  Leslie  Taylor. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  ZETA— Wake  Forest  College 

The  coming  of  the  new  year  of  1945  brought 
two  new  members  and  six  new  pledges  to  N.  C. 
Zeta.  The  two  new  initiates  were  Parley  A.  King, 
Jr.,  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C,  '47,  and  James  Robert 
Robbins,  Wilmington,  N.C.,  '47.  The  new  pledges 
include:  Bill  Parham,  Lumberton,  N.C. ;  Herman 
Williams,  Lumberton,  N.C;  Bob  Maready,  Chin- 
quapin, N.C. ;  Vernor  Vines,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. ; 
Harry  B.  Wright,  Kannapolis,  N.C;  and  Ernest 
Chappell,  Asheville,  N.C 

The  chapter  recently  initiated  Dr.  H.  B.  Jones, 
Head  of  the  English  Department  and  a  graduate 
of  Wake  Forest  College,  '10,  to  be  a  faculty 
advisor  member. 

Recently  Frank  Fisher,  Campbell  MacMillan,  and 
Gene  Kaufman  left  college  to  serve  in  the  Navy. 

Archie  Nesbitt,  recently  medically  discharged 
from  the  Marine  Corps,  is  back,  finishing  require- 
ments for  a  B.S. 

During  the  past  several  weeks  the  Zeta  boys 
from  Wake  Forest  and  the  Beta  boys  from  N.  C 
State  have  gone  together  to  have  several  very 
successful  parties. 

Officers  recently  elected:  President,  Bill  Wat- 
son, Norristown,  Pa.;  vice-president,  Bill  McLean, 
Clinton,  N.C;  secretary,  Parley  King,  Myrtle 
Beach,  S.C;  historian.  Hooper  Wilson,  Clinton, 
N.C;  and  Panhellenic  representative,  Bob  Creech, 
Wilson,  N.C. 

Several  members  have  been  recently  elected  to 
hold  various  offices  on  the  campus.  Bill  Watson 
was  elected  business  manager  of  The  Howler; 
Dick  Griffin  now  holds  the  presidency  of  the  In- 
ternational Relations  Club;  Jim  Hobbs  and  Dick 
Griffin  were  recently  initiated  into  Alpha  Psi 
Omega,  honorary  dramatics. 

Heyward  Smith  was  recently  assigned  to  mid- 
shipmen's school  at  Northwestern,  and  Joe  Chris- 
tian was  commissioned  an  ensign  in  the  Navy. 
— William  A.  Wood 

OHIO   GAMMA— Ohio  State   University 

The  chapter  placed  third  on  the  campus  schol- 
arship record  and  has  just  won  a  flight  champion- 
ship in  bowling  in  the  third  week  in  February. 

In  the  school  athletics  we  have  had  several 
important  figures.  Fred  Medovich  and  Robert 
Dwight  Haas  are  on  the  varsity  baseball  squad. 
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BMOC  TRIO  AT  WAKE  FOREST:  Lt.  J.  R.  McDaniels,  Lt.  James  O.  Bonds,  former  basketball  captain, 
and  Joe   Duncavage,  former  student  body  president,  are  all  three  in   khaki  now. 


Carl  Abell  is  on  the  varsity  team  and  placed  second 
in  a  Big  Ten  meet  in  the  175-pound  class.  John 
Hancock  Babbitt  is  a  letterman  on  the  varsity  fenc- 
ing squad. 

Among  our  members  are  three  1945  mechanical 
engineers:  Anthony  Alphonsi  Miele,  William 
Frederick  Clark,  and  John  Hancock  Babbitt.  Miele 
won  entrance  to  Tau  Beta  Pi,  the  engineering 
honorary  society,  and  also  the  Lamme  scholarship, 
which  is  given  in  a  financial  form  to  the  best 
all-around  student  in  engineering.  He  is  past 
president  of  the  student  Y.M.C.A.  as  well  as  re- 
tiring vice-president  of  the  chapter.  Bill  Clark  was 
secretary  of  the  chapter  and  in  the  last  local  elec- 
tion has  been  elected  vice-president.  Bill  was 
chairman  of  the  student  branch  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  John  Babbitt  also 
was  active  in  the  A.S.M.E.  He  is  to  act  as  vice- 
chairman  of  the  organization.  John  served  one  term 
as  historian  in  the  fraternity  and  has  been  elected 
to  continue  next  quarter. 

Wendell  Raymond  Chick  has  just  been  elected 
vice-president  of  the  student  Y.M.C.A.  Howard  D. 
Mourey  and  Douglas  Stienbauer  are  going  to 
take  main  parts  in  the  Strollers'  play.  Carl  Braley 
acted  as  our  social  chairman  last  quarter  and  kept 
Sig  Ep  well  represented  in  Scarlet  and  Gray,  one 
of  the  outstanding  political  parties  on  the  campus. 
Carl,  with  others,  arranged  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful formals  possible  in  the  Hall  of  Mirrors  in 
the  Deshler  Wallick  Hotel.  Don  Crawford's  or- 
chestra played. 

At  the  last  regularly  scheduled  active  meeting 
of  the  Winter  Quarter,  election  of  officers  was 
held  for  the  coming  year.  James  Robinson  was 
elected  president.  Bill  Clark,  vice-president,  James 
William  Holbrook,  secretary,  and  John  Babbitt, 
historian.  Charles  Henry  Slauter  is  our  comptroller. 
On  the  same  night,  the  pledge  class  elected  Ken- 
neth Yohner,  president,  Michael  Noel,  vice-presi- 


dent, Robert  Hamilton,  secretary-treasurer,  and 
Rene  Saligio,  sergeant-at-arms. 

Gordon  Stirling  Mead  has  been  elected  editor 
of  the  Commerce  newspaper  as  well  as  president 
of  the  commerce  council. 

New  pledges  for  this  quarter  are  Tom  Cun- 
ningham, Robert  Cutler,  Max  Puddabaugh,  Jack 
Nottman,  and  Lee  Peterson. 

PENNSYLVANIA  DELTA— University  of  Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  Delta  is  feeling  the  manpower 
shortage  more  than  ever,  with  but  two  men  on  the 
campus — Harold  William  Hager,  Jr.,  Wharton, 
'45,  new  president,  and  Robert  Miedwig,  Wharton, 
'47,  new  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  house  was 
opened  for  spring  rush  season,  April  9  to  14. 
There  is  a  determination  to  get  things  lined  up 
for  that  first  Cornell  game  and  second  Cornell 
game  after  the  war,  when  our  splendid  fraters  from 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth  return,  like  homing 
pigeons,  to  their  "Old  Rookery,"  and  have  that 
"bang-up  good  time"  fraternizing  together,  living 
over  again  the  good  old  days;  with  "Marshall," 
our  incomparable  chef,  cooking  again  the  good 
old  meals  and  "Baker"  giving  them  the  good  old 
dinner  call  as  they  come  romping  down  the  stairs, 
up  from  the  game  room,  in  from  the  bull  session 
on  the  porch,  and  hailed  by  a  whistle — "beating 
it  up  the  street,"  to  line  up  behind  the  chairs  and 
sit  down  all  together  in  the  good  old  dining  room 
with  its  S.  P.  E.  insignia  china,  and  spick-and- 
span  white  table  cloths  and  napkins;  once,  again, 
back  to  civilization,  with  stately,  courteous,  smiling 
"Baker"  overseeing  all,  with  his  waiter  boys  on 
their  toes,  and  ready  for  the  good  old  dinner  with 
its  buzz  of  conversation,  raillery,  and  laughter. 
That's  what  we  want  to  give  those  returning  boys, 
be  they  privates  or  generals,  seamen  or  admirals, 
and  thus  to  show  to  them  our  admiration,  and  our 
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WHAT?— NO  UNIFORMS:  This  group  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Eta  men,  initiated  on  October  i,  1944,  are, 
back  row,  left  to  right,  Charles  Frederick  Humphreys, 
Stanley  Lourimore,  Donald  Von  Lunen,  Frederick 
France,  John  Paul  Schoening;  front,  Ross  Johnston, 
Robert  Morris,  and  Paul  Krystow. 

appreciation  that  they  are  brothers  with  us  in  that 
great  All-American  team — "The  U.  S.  A." — which 
is  coming  back  to  its  Campus  victorious  beyond 
our  fondest  dreams;  and  throughout  the  game 
have  carried  our  heart  of  S.  P.  E.  ever  forward 
and  onward  until  the  victory  won. 

— Charles  S.  Thompson 

PENNSYLVANIA  EPS! LON— Lehigh  University 

There  Is  bad  news  from  Pennsylvania  Epsilon, 
and  there  is  also  good  news.  At  the  end  of  January 
we  had  some  trouble  with  our  heating  and  water 
systems,  in  which  the  furnace  boiler  burst,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  several  water  pipes  froze  up  and 
burst  before  the  boiler  could  be  repaired.  Thus  we 
had  no  recourse  but  to  move  out,  taking  refuge 
at  the  Kappa  Sigma  house,  24  East  Church  Street. 
At  present  there  is  no  prospect  of  moving  back  to 
our  house  until  mid-June. 

On  the  brighter  side,  our  ranks  are  swelling 
considerably.  Members  include  Bertram  Bartlett, 
Richard  Craig,  and  Harry  Donaghy,  with  Ralph 
Graber,  and  Richard  MacAdams  initiated  on 
March  18.  Pledges  include  Walter  Bartholomew 
and  Richard  Huyett  (pronounced  as  if  spelled 
Hewitt).  Thus  the  outlook  is  quite  definitely  on 
the  upswing. 

The  house  scholastic  average  for  last  semester 
was  2.87,  on  the  basis  of  4.00,  probably  the 
highest  on  the  campus. 

Among  personal  honors,  Huyett  and  MacAdams 
were  elected  to  Cyanide,  the  local  junior  honorary 
activities  society.  Immediately  upon  initiation, 
Huyett  was  elected  president  and  MacAdams 
secretary-treasurer,  these  offices  being  the  only  ones 
in  the  society.  In  addition,  Craig  was  elected  to 
Pi  Mu  Epsilon,  national  mathematics  society,  and 
is  now  secretary.  — Richard  A.  Craig 
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PENNSYLVANIA   ETA— Penn   State 

The  story  of  the  rise  of  the  Pennsylvania  Eta  of 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  after  a  period  of  dormancy  due  ': 
to  the  occupation  of  their  house  by  the  army,  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  phenomenal  success  stories  on 
the  Penn  State  campus.  From  a  handful  of  hard- 
working brothers  who  were  forced  to  live  in  "^ 
apartments,  it  rose  to  an  ever  growing  fraternity  of 
23  members  in  the  space  of  a  little  over  four 
months. 

When  early  in  1944  word  was  received  that 
the  Army  was  returning  the  SPE  house  to  its 
members,  the  few  brothers  still  remaining  on 
campus,  namely  Bill  Wintersteen,  Sam  Gearhart, 
Charlie  Reader,  plus  a  pledge  Ross  Johnston, 
started  the  terrific  job  of  reorganizing  the  fraternity 
and  making  it  the  power  that  it  once  was.  These 
men  started  a  tremendous  campaign  of  rushing, 
and  despite  the  inconveniences  of  moving  into  a 
empty  house  that  was  worn  and  torn  by  many 
months  of  occupation  by  the  Army,  they  managed 
to  get  eight  pledges.  Gearhart,  now  serving  his 
country  in  Hawaii,  and  Reeder  were  graduated  at 
this  stage,  but  nevertheless,  Gearhart  returned  to 
the  college  for  one  week,  just  for  the  rushing 
season.  Thus  it  was  that  Bill  Wintersteen,  the  only 
brother  remaining,  started  the  difficult  job  of 
molding  the  fraternity  together. 

Wintersteen  and  his  eight  pledges,  namely  Ross 
Johnston,  Donald  Von  Lunen,  Fred  France,  John 
Schoening,  Robert  Morris,  Fred  Humphreys,  Stan 
Lourimore,  and  Paul  Krystow,  immediately  started 
the  job  of  fixing  up  the  house  and  planning  the 
reopening  of  the  dining  room.  It  was  a  trying 
time,  but  through  the  capable  hands  of  our 
president,  the  fraternity  pulled  through  with  flying 
colors.  Then  as  the  semester  ended,  the  pledges 
now  being  brotherized,  a  new  rushing  campaign 
was  started.  This  time,  mainly  through  the  work 
of  the  eight  new  brothers,  we  have  now  become 
twenty-three  strong. 

Our   members    soon    began    to    show    forth    as 


PITCHING  FREDS:  At  Penn  State,  Fred  France, 
left,  and  Fred  Humphreys,  whose  uniform  is  at  the 
cleaner's,  are  both  pitchers  on  varsity  baseball  team. 
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leaders  on  the  campus.  Our  president,  Bill  Winter- 
steen,  was  tapped  for  Parmi  Nu,  Fred  France  and 
Bill  Cregar,  a  pledge,  became  Druids,  Stan 
Lourimore  became  a  cheer  leader,  Bob  Morris  and 
John  Schoening  became  members  of  the  Blue  Band, 
Fred  Humphreys  was  a  pitcher  on  the  varsity  base- 
ball team,  and  Fred  France  was  a  tackle  on  the 
varsity  football  team. 

The  new  pledge  class  is  beginning  to  creep  its 
way  into  many  activities  of  Penn  State,  and  we 
have  high  expectations  for  them,  too.  They  are  as 
follows:  Bill  Cregar,  president  of  the  pledge  class, 
Don  Ellis,  secretary,  Robert  Taylor,  Charles  Desch, 
Wayne  Fenton,  Paul  Munsell,  Bill  Beldon,  Tom 
Hutchins,  Dean  Kissell,  Fred  Ewertz,  Robert 
Smith,  Ted  dinger,  Charles  Specht  and  John 
Walker. 

New  officers  elected  were:  President,  William 
Quinlin  Wintersteen;  Vice-president,  Stanley  Merl 
Lourimore;  Comptroller,  Donald  Dwight  Von 
Lunen ;  Secretary,  Paul  Krystow ;  Historian,  Charles 
Frederick  Humphreys;  Senior  marshal,  Robert 
Stewart  Morris;  Junior  marshal,  Ross  Verner 
Johnston;  Guard,  John  Paul  Schoening;  and 
Pledgemaster,  Frederick  Joseph  France. 

— Paul  Krystow 

PENNSYLVANIA  LAMBDA— Westminster  College 

New  officers:  President,  Don  Haight,  Vice- 
p^resident,  Ray  Bower;  Comptroller,  Jim  Reed; 
Historian,  Noble  Jorgensen,  and  Secretary,  Dick 
Downing. 

New  pledges:  Walter  Allshouse,  McDonald; 
Clyde  Croup,  Butler;  Dave  DeRosa,  Bob  Horchler, 
Ralph  Reed,  all  of  New  Castle,  Pa. 

New  Initiate:  Russ  Koch. 

Campus  achievements:  Don  Haight,  junior, 
and  Skip  Raybuck,  freshman,  were  recently  elected 
to  represent  their  classes  on  Student  Council. 

— Noble  Jorgensen 
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CHAPTER  PRESIDENTS— OLD  AND  NEW:  Ted  Eg- 
gleston  (left)  replaced  Fletcher  Stiers  (right)  as 
President  of  the  Virginia  Alpha  chapter  after  a  re- 
cent election   of  officers  on  the  Richmond  campus. 


INDIAN  CLUBBER:  President  Bill  Wintersteen,  of 
Pennsylvania  Eta,  winner  of  the  national  amateur 
Indian    Club   Championship  in    1944,   shows  his  skill. 

VIRGINIA   ALPHA— University  of   Richmond 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  Virginia 
Alpha  has  initiated  Albert  McCue,  Norman  Mc- 
Crary,  John  Ray  (Navy  V-12  trainee),  and  Donald 
Agee. 

Jack  Smith  and  Bob  Lund  have  come  from 
Georgia  Alpha  taking  part  in  the  chapter  activities 
while  they  are  on  our  campus  in  the  V-12  unit. 

New  officers:  President,  Ted  Eggleston;  Vice- 
president,  O.  J.  Graham;  Secretary,  Albert  McCue; 
and  Historian,  Don  Agee.  The  retiring  president  is 
Fletcher  Stiers. 

Virginia  Alphans  have  shown  wide-spread 
campus  interests  this  year.  The  campus  publi- 
cations, especially,  have  Sig  Ep  participation. 
Graham  is  business  manager  of  The  Web,  year- 
book, manager  of  the  University  Debate  Team, 
and  member  of  TKA,  national  forensic  fraternity. 
Eggleston  is  managing  editor  of  the  Richmond 
Collegian,  campus  newspaper,  of  which  Mardan 
was  editor-in-chief  before  his  graduation  in 
February.  Stiers  and  Agee  are  on  The  Messenger, 
campus  magazine,  and  McCue  and  McCrary  are 
on  the  Collegian.  Eggleston  and  Stiers  are  repre- 
sentatives  to   the   Interfraternity   Council. 

We  have  hopes  for  pledging  several  of  the 
V-12  trainees  stationed  on  the  campus,  but  our 
pledging  of  civilians  is  hampered  seriously  by  the 
lack  of  a  house  of  our  own.  At  present  we  are 
renting  rooms  in  a  private  home. 

— Ted  Eggleston 

VIRGINIA   ETA— University  of  Virginia 

Naval  V-12  and  N.R.O.T.C.  students  are  re- 
quired to  live  in  the  dormitories  provided  them  by 
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the  Navy,  and  these  Navy  brothers  have  furnished 
some  of  the  vacant  rooms  in  the  house  and  are  now 
able  to  spend  their  weekends  there,  thus  producing 
a  stronger  bond  of  fraternalism.  -^ 

New  officers:  President  John  White,  Bartow, 
Fla. ;  Vice-president  Clyde  Johnson,  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  Older  officers  are:  Secretary  Edwin  Shumate, 
Danville,  Va. ;  Historian  Norris  Trostel,  Enid, 
Okla.;  Comptroller  John  Scott,  Fredericksburg, 
Va. 

David  Baxter,  Washington,  D.C.,  student  in  the 
University  of  Virginia  Medical  School,  was 
honored  by  being  initiated  into  Omicron  Delta 
Kappa,  national  leadership  fraternity.  He  is  also 
vice-president  of  the  medical  school.  Robert  Pater- 
son,  Columbus,  Ohio,  recently  received  his  M.S. 
in  rural  social  economics. 

Recent  initiates:  Hannon  Burford,  Lynchburg; 
Lawrence  Schaidt,  Grand  Haven,  Mich.;  Donald 
Nichols,  Arlington;  Joseph  Morgan,  Arlington; 
James  Mallory,  Iron  Mt.,  Mich. ;  and  Harry  Taylor, 
Jr.,   Berea,   Ky.  — Norris  H.  Trostel 

WISCONSIN   BETA— University  of  Wisconsin 

Wisconsin  Beta  has  been  reactivated  since  late 
1944,  having  grown  in  member  strength  from  six 
to  seventeen.  There  are  now  eleven  actives  and 
six  pledges,  who  will  probably  be  initiated  before 
this  reaches  print. 

The  Inter-Fraternity  Ball  on  March  16  had  for 
its  "king"  Harland  Klipstein,  his  queen  being 
Margret  Becker,  Gamma  Phi  Beta  president. 
Klipstein  was  recently  elected  chairman  of  the 
Interfraternity  Council. 

A  formal  dinner  and  dance  was  given  after  the 
initiation  of  the  last  pledge  class. 

Still  without  a  house,  the  chapter  has  been 
holding  its  parties  in  the  student  union  which 
provides  excellent  facilities.  Along  with  the  Satur- 
day night  "date  parties"  there  have  been  several 
Saturday  afternoon  smokers  which  provided  both 
rushing  opportunities  and  a  chance  for  a  get- 
together. 

The  basket-ball  team  went  through  the  season 
undefeated.  In  the  game  with  the  Sigma  Chis  the 
fraternities'  football  potentials  looked  almost  as 
good  as  did  the  basketball  .  .  .  final  score  Sigma 
Phi  Epsilon,  52:  Sigma  Chi,  29. 

New  officers  are:  Russell  Crick,  president; 
Raymond  Lee,  vice-president;  Robert  Leaf,  secre- 
tary and  historian.  Harland  Klipstein  will  continue 
in  his  capacity  as  comptroller.  An  executive  com- 
mittee, composed  of  the  above  named  officers, 
meets  the  day  before  each  meeting.  Its  function 
is  to  have  the  business  organized  so  that  it  can 
be  handled  quickly  and  efficiently  at  the  regular 
chapter  meetings,  which  are  held  every  Thursday 
night. 

The  chapter  is  grateful  to  Harold  C.  Weiss,  '23, 
and  John  U.  Dithmar,  '38,  for  their  very  helpful 
work  in  the  reorganization  of  the  group. 

— Robert  L.  Leaf,  Jr. 
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Founded  at  the  University  of  Richmond,  1901,  by  Carter 
ASHTON  Jenkins,  Benjamin  Donald  Gaw  (d.),  Wil- 
liam Hugh  Carter,  William  Andrew  Wallace  (d.), 
Thomas  Temple  Wright,  William  Lazell  Phillips, 
LuciAN  Baum  Cox,  Richard  Spurgeon  Owens,  Edgar 
Lee  Allen  (d.),  Robert  Alfred  McFarland,  Franklin 
Webb  Kerfoot  (d.),  and  Thomas  Vaden  McCaul. 
Chartered  under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  1902. 
Central  Office:  518  West  Franklin  Street,  Richmond  20, 
Virginia. 

GRAND  president:  William  L.  Phillips,  318  West 
Franklin  St.,  Richmond  20,   Va. 

GRAND  vice-president:  Earle  W.  Frost,  710  Rialto 
Building,   Kansas  City,   Mo. 

GRAND  TREASURER:  Edwin  BUCHANAN,  First  Wisconsin 
National   Bank,    Milwaukee,   Wis. 

GRAND  SECRETARY:   WILLIAM  W.   HiNDMAN,  JR.,    518  West 

Franklin  St.,  Richmond  20,  Va. 

GRAND   HISTORIAN:    ROBERT   L.    RYAN,    P.O.    BOX   810,    4ti9 

North   Beverly   Dr.,    Beverly   Hills,    Calif. 

GRAND  GUARD:  WALTER  G.  Fly,  141  East  North  St., 
Bethlehem,   Pa. 

SENIOR     GRAND     MARSHAL:      LaRKIN     BAILEY.      520     South 

Boulder,   Tulsa,   Okla. 

JUNIOR    GRAND    MARSHAL:     CHARLES    S.    THOMPSON,     426 

Walnut    St.,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

TRUSTEES  OF  ENDOWMENT  FUND:  JOSEPH  R.  CuRL,  Chair- 
man. 710  Riley  Law  Bldg.,  Wheeling,  W.Va. ;  Wil- 
liam A.  Hanley,  Eli  Lilly  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ; 
Frank  W.  Dahn,  Suite  954,  Earle  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.C. ;  E.  Reed  Hunt,  2264  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  William  L.  Phillips,  518  West  Franklin  St., 
Richmond  20,  Va.  Address  correspondence  to  Secretary 
of  the  Board,  William  W.  Hindman,  Jr.,  518  W. 
Franklin  St.,  Richmond  20,  Va. 

trustees  of  student  loan  and  fellowship  fund: 
Charles  F.  Stewart,  Cleveland  Insurance  Agency, 
Inc.,  808  Guardian  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Charles 
R.  Patch,  1004  Patterson  Bldg.,  Denver  2,  Colo. ; 
Edward  H.  Thevenet,  Pine  Top  Trail,  R.F.D.  1, 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

trustees      of      national      headquarters     CORPORATION: 

Ernest  L.  Dyer,  President,  619  Western  Union  Bldg., 
Norfolk  10,  Va.;  W.  I.  DixoN,  4300  Bromley  Lane, 
Richmond  21,  Va. ;  Morgan  R.  Mills,  Jr.,  Vice- 
president,  210  E.  Franklin  St.,  Richmond  20,  Va. ; 
William  W.  Hindman,  Jr.,  Secretary-Treasurer,  518 
West  Franklin  St.,  Richmond  20,  Va. ;  William  L. 
Philups,  518  W.  Franklin  St.,  Richmond  20,  Va. 
other  officials:  John  Robson,  Editor  of  the  Journal, 
and  William  W.  Hindman,  Jr.,  Business  Manager 
of  the  Journal,  518  West  Franklin  St.,  Richmond  20, 
Va.-  Elmer  L.  Kayser  (Dean),  National  Scholarship 
Chairman,  George  Washington  University,  Washing- 
ton D.C;  Franklin  C.  Sewell,  National  Librarian, 
c/o'  San  Francisco  jr.  College,  San  Francisco,  Calif. ; 
Albert  P.  Dippold,  National  Advisory  Architect,  5132 
Cornell  Ave.,   Chicago,   111. 
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2;<J>E  ALUMNI  AND  MEMBERS  IN  THE 
ARMED  FORCES 

You  Can  Order  Your  2  *  E  Jewelry  Direct  From  This  Page— TODAY! 


SIGMA  PHI  EPSILON 
Official  Badge  Price  List 

Miniature  Standard 

Plain    No.   1— $4.50  No.  2— 15.75 

Nugget  or  Chased    5.50  No.   i —  6.00     N©.  8 

Half     Genuine      Pearls      in 

Simulated   Crown   Settings  10.50  12.00 

Crown  Set  Pearl    No.   5—17.50  No.  4—19.25 

Crown    Set    Pearl,    Two    Diamond 

Points    $45.00  $49.00 

Crown    Set    Pearl,    TTiree   Diamond 

Points    49.75  51.50 

Crown    Set    Pearl,    Four    Diamond 

Points    60.50  62.25       .,      , 

Diamond  and  Pearl  Alternating  ...    103.50  126.75       ^o.  I 

All  Diamond   189.50  234.25 

Recognition  Buttons 

No.     6 — Crown,  Gold  or  Silver each  $  .75 

No.     8 — Miniature  Coat  of  Arms  in  Gold  or 

Silver   each       .75     No.  2 

No.     7 — Pledge  Buttons   dozen     9.00 

No.   12— Scarf    Size    Coat    of    Arms— May    Be    Used    for 

Mounting  on  Rings  and  Novelties. 


Guard  Pin  Price  List 

SMALL   OR    MEDIUM    SIZE 

Single  Double 

Letter  Letter 

Plain    $2.25  $3.50 

Crown  Set  Pearl  6.00  10.00 

LARGE   SIZE 

Plain    $2.75  $  4.00 

Crown    Set   Pearl    7.50  12.50 

COAT   OF  ARMS   GUARDS 

Miniature,    Tellow   Gold    $2.75 

Scarf    Size,    Yellow    Gold    3.25 

Be   sure  to   mention   the   name  of  yoiw   Chapter   when   order- 
ing a  guard  for  your  pin. 

Satisfaction   is   guaranteed   on   all   orders. 


No.  S 


No.  4 


^"^^ 


N*.  7 


No.  12 


N*.  S 


N«.  t 


No.  11 


No. 


20%  Federal  Excise  Tax  must  be  added  to  all 
prices  quoted  abore — plus  State  Sales  or  Use 
Taxes  wherever  they  are  in  effect. 


Prepaid  badge  orders  are  shipped  by  mail  or  express,  ship- 
ping charges  prepaid.  Orders  not  fully  prepaid  will  be 
shipped  by  parcel  post  or  express,   C.O.D. 


SEND  TODAY  FOR  YOUR  FREE  PERSONAL  COPY  OF 

yOUR  GUIDE  TO  WHAT'S  NEW  IN  FRATERNITY  JEWELRY  AND  WARTIME  GIRS 
ALL  IN  FULL  COLOR— INCLUDING  SEVERAL  NEW  FEATURES  EXCLUSIVE  WITH 

YOUR  OFFICIAL  JEWELERS 

BURR,  PAHERSON  &  AULD  CO. 

ROOSEVELT  PARK.  DETROIT  16,  MICHIGAN 
AMERICA'S  OLDEST— AND   MOST  PROGRESSIVE— FRATERNITY  JEWELERS 


POPULAR  GIFTS  FOR 
FRATERNITY  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


20691-B 


DOING   DOUBLE 
DUTY 

Our  factory  is  proud  of  the  part  it 
has  played  in  the  furnishing  of  vital 
war  materials  for  the  protection  and 
aid  of  the  men  in  the  armed  forces. 

The  service  guaranteed  under  yoiar 
contract  has  protected  the  many 
fraternity  members  and  is  proof  of 
our  desire  to  keep  faith  with  those 
we  serve  under  contract 


Genuine  Leather  Photo  Frame 

Double  photo  frame  of  suntanned  saddle  leather 
features  hand-turned  edges  and  is  softly  padded 
to  give  a  rich  soft  feeling  to  the  case.  Takes 
two  5x7  pictures. 

#588-45  Saddle  sheepskin $4.00* 

Woman's  Heavy  Identification 

Narrow  panel  is  joined  to  heavy,  soldered-link 
curb  chain.  Length  734". 

#  1 197-B  Sterling $4.00* 

i/g  loK  gold  filled 6.oo* 


Serviceman's  Identification  Tag 

Heavier  soldered-link  curb  chain  and  large  iden- 
tification panel  will  give  sturdy  wear  whether 
on  active  duty  overseas  or  at  college.  Length 

#  1 196-B  Sterling  $4-75* 

i/s  loK  gold  filled 8.50* 


New  Barrette 

A  slender  band  of  polished  gold  or  silver  makes 
a  shining  background  for  the  mounting.  Double- 
pronged  catch  clasps  hair  firmly.  Usually  worn 
in  pairs. 

#20691-6  Sterling  Silver  I2.25*  ea. 

Sterling,  Gold  Plated 2.50*  ea. 

*  20%  Federal  Tax  must  be  added  to  these  prices 
as  well  as  any  State  tax. 

Coat  of  arms  or  service  insignia  may  be  mounted. 

Small  items  may  be  sent  overseas  by  registered 
mail  if  30^^  postage  allowance  is  added  to  order. 

1945  BLUE  BOOK 

Features  service  billfolds,  military  rings,  bracelets, 
lockets,  stationery,  officers'  insignia  for  g^ard 
chains. 

Mail  post  card  for  free  copy! 


L  .     G  . 

Attleboro 


Official  Jeweler  to  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 

BALFOUR     COMPANY 


Massachusetts 


PRINTED  BY  GEOKOE  BANTA  PUBLISHING   COMPANY,    MENASHA,    WISCONSIN 
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